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NGHAI, SATURDAY, 14 SEPT. 1889. 


‘Tus rapid growth of the United States 
in population is due to immigration as 
well as to the industrial prosperity. of 
the country. But in Chiua there is no 
great infusion of outside races to aid in 
accounting for the remarkable increase 
of the population of this country since 
the reign of Kang-hi. ‘The rapid growth 
of the people in numbers is due to 





















industrious habits, to mild and paternal 
| government, to the extension of trade 
{and the effect also of the intellectual 
vigour of the people. If auy one should 
| attempt to account for the swift growth 
| of India in numbers and wealth, the 
| political and commercial causes would 

e set down as the most energetic of 


} the forees which give to the decen- 


1| nial census in that country its wonder- 


| ful spring upwards, he vessel of the 


3 
24 | state isthere guided with a firm hand,and 


robbery and violence are kept in re- 
straint. Railways and convenient sea- 
ports allow of a rapid increase in those 
j products of India which are suitable for 
' foreign markets ; and those articles of 
European make which India will buy are 
cheaply conveyed to every inland city. 
Such are the chief causes of the in- 
jerease in the number of the Hindoo 
population. But in addition to these 
there is also the subdivision of occnpa- 
tions ; the religious castes, the mer- 
| chants, the inferior castes and all the 
| varieties of Hindoo social distinctions 
| tend to increase the population and 
operate against emigration. If there 
must be a separate person to do every- 
thing and make every article that 
| Hindoo life requires, there will be in 
j each community some one to do that 
| particular thing. ‘This increases the 
| population so far, and the check is found 





> | in the limitation of the means of living. 


| So it is in China, Foreign trade has 
increased the growth of silk; and with 
| that the number of mulberry tree ten- 
j dere, of silk worm feeders, of spin- 
ners and weavers, of retail and 
wholesale merchants has increased in 
proportion. Ont of the 380 millions of 
China, if we adopt the native census, as 
we are compelled to do for want of a 
better, we may roughly estimate the 
number of persons engaged exclusively 
in agriculture as 38 millions, or one in 
ten. One Chinaman in a hundred is a 
bricklayer or mason. The blacksmiths 
are one in 140. One in a hundred and 
a tailor. The washerman is 
mmonly to be met with. A 
carpenter is to be seen inevery hundredth 
man. Something like this is the pro- 
portion in England, and it may serve us 
for a couvenient comparison. In Eng- 
j land, in the census lists there are 
about a hundred divisions of oceupa- 
tions, and there are nearly as many in 
j chi Of course there are some 
Chinese oceupations which have nothing 
corresponding to them in Europe ; and 
some professions, astrologers for ex- 


























ample, which it is a rare thing to meet 
with in England, abound in China. It 
is to be noted that, supposing the ocen- 
ations of the Chinese to be about a 
hundred, each adds to the population 
its own percentage ; and when food and 
clothing with the etceteras are to be had 
there will be some one engaged in that 
occupation in every community. But 
if they caunot be had, he moves to a 
place of larger population. Thus small 
pisces grow smaller and large places 
larger. The subdivision of occupations 
is a powerful force in increasing the 
population; and the principal limit which 
so operates as to check the rate of 
growth is the quantity of food produced, 

The question has been asked, What 
have been the chief causes of that still 
increasing energy of the Chinese race 
which enables them to absorb other 
nations and always be found conquer- 
ing in the struggle for existence? The 
population tables shew that they did 
not grow at any time beyond about 60 
millions until, at the end of the 17th 
century, the great body politic began 
to assume gigantic proportions. ‘This 
growth has continued in the face of 
famines, wars and pestilences, and it 
now causes that overflow which in the 
United States and Australia occasions a 
serious political disquietude. The causes 
appear to bethemildand paternal govern- 
ment, the extension of foreign trade, the 
effects of stimulus given to education 
by the examinations, and the spread of 
emigration, As to the goverment, the 
tivo reigns Kang-hi and Chien-lung both 
lasted sixty years and the wars under- 
taken were then always successful, Tho 
Jaws were ameliorated, the poll tax, 
which acted as a check on population, 
was abolished, and the people were al- 
lowed to have their own way to such an 
extent that it may be said that China 
is democratic, while in theory ruled by 
a despotic government. The upward 
movement of population was delayed in 
the Kang-hi period by the wars with 
Wu San-kwei and Koxinga, but as soon 
as universal tranquillity was restored the 
increase indicated by the census returns 
shewed that political peace is the great 
thing required by the Chinese race to 
ensure its prosperity. 

The second cause is found in the edu- 
cational system. ‘Ihe encouragement 
giyen to literature by the government 
reaches to every village throughout this 
vast country. ‘The number of school- 
masters, doctors, secretaries to man- 
darins, caligraphists and a host of other 
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professions is thus greatly increased, 
over and above the places secured in 
the mandarinate high and low by stu- 
dents successful in the high examina 
tions. Foreign trade has also been a 
substantial cause of numerical growth 
during the present dynasty, because it 
has increased greatly the number of 
merchants, burden bearers, and silk 
and tea cultivators. Lastly, emigration 
encourages population ina remarkablede- 

Tn China as in England the places 
of those who leave are soon filled up ; 
and when emigrants return rich the 
wealth they bring operates powerfully 
to increase the population, because it 
used as capital in adding to local 
industries, 














Summary of Hews: 





‘The French mail of 10th August arrived 
here this afternoon, by the M.M. Co,’s str. 
Natal. 

——— 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


[oY EASTERN EXTENSION A, AND C. 
(THROUGH KEUTER'S AGENCY. 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 
London, 6th Sept. 
Butler’s ‘fea Wharf has resumed 
work, 
Australia has sent large remittances 
to the strikers. 
REWARDED AT LAST. 
London, 8th Sept. 
Mr. Heury Chaplin has been appoiut- 
ed President of the Board of Agriculture 
and it is understood that he will enter 
the Cabinet. 


THE GREAT STRIKE CONTIN 
Loudon, 10th September. 


The Dock Directors decline to make 
further concessions and the deadlock 
continues. Australia is aiding with 
large remittances. 

THE RESULT OF THE ST. LEGER. 
London, 11th September. 

Duke of Portland’s b.c. Donovan 

Mr. J. Gretton’s bl. ¢. Miguel. 

Lord Bradford's bc. Davenport 

‘Twelve horses ran. 

Donovan and Miguel occupied the same 
positions in the Derby, and we need not 
repeat the list of their’ previous perform- 
ances. Lord Bradford’s Davenport isa bay 
colt by Chippendale—Hemlock; was unplaced 
in the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood last 
year, in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes 
‘at the Derby September Meeting, andin the 
Second October Nursery Stakes at New- 
market ; was second to Seclusion in the 
Criterion Nursery Handicap and fifth in 
the Bretby Nursery Handicap at the New- 
market Houghton Meeting ; was unplaced 
in the Knowsley Nursery ‘Stakes at the 
Liverpool Autumn Meeting, and in the 
Chesterfield Nursery at the Derby Meeting, 
at which he was second, beaten by a 
neck by Iddesleigh, in the Osmaston Nursery 
Handicap. 


THE ATTEMPT TO LIFT SILVER. 
London, 12th September. 
‘The Bimetallic Conference has com- 
menced its sittings at Paris. he 
Governor of the Bank of France, M. 
Magnin, is President. 
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JACK THE RIPPER ONCE MORE. 


There has been another murder in 
Whitechapel. 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 
The strike continues. 


GENERAL BOULANGER, 
Paris, 27th August. 
General Boulanger has addressed an open 
letter from Eugland to the electors of the 
Seine Department, in which he gives a list 
of the National Republican candidates at 
the forthcoming Parliamentary elections. 
28th August. 
‘The date of the Parliamentary elections 
is fixed for Sunday, 22nd September, in 
France and the colonies, 
THE REPRESENTATION OF COCHIN-CHINA, 
M. Le Myre de Villers continues his cai 
didature for the representation of Cochin- 
China. His address to the electors was 
despatched by last Sunday's mail. 
ANOTHER COLOSIAL CANDIDATE, 
M. Etienne, Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, has left for Oran, for the 


represeutation of which he is a candidate. 
Havas. 








eres ean 
Reapises ror The Week. 
(Thermometers in the open air in a shaded 














situation in the English Settlement.) 
1889, 
Fabr. Thermometer. Rainfall 
Min, Max. in inches. 
Sept. i 
Sept. 


According to the Sicawei report at 10 
a.m, on Saturday the barometer had fallen 
violently in Japan, especially at Tokio, in- 
dicating a rather strong gale to the eastward. 
To the south of Shanghai the barometer 
was steady at Foochow, but falling slowly 
at the other stations.’ The winds have 
continued moderate but variable in direc- 
tion, and apparently should remain more 
steady from the north-east. The barometer 
continues to rise at Sicawei. A very 
gentle but continuousbarometric depression 
‘at Manila is inspiring some anxiety there. 

At 10 am. on Monday the barome 
had continued rising at Sicawei, where it 
had reached 770 mm. (29.92 in.) It con- 
tinued to fall on the previous day at 
Manila; but there was. rise at the stations 
near Foochow andAmoy. Winds from N, or 
N.E. appeared likely to prevail on the coast. 
—According to the Sicawei weather report 
the barometer remained almost stationary 
up to 10 a.m. on Tuesday, but tending to 
a rise at Sicawei and the ports on the 
China coast. On Monday there was in the 
Formosa Channel a fresh breeze which was. 
likely to increase in strength. There was a 
marked fall of the barometer, to 29.66, at 
Manila on Monday ; and a ‘typhoon ap- 
peared to be threatening the’ Shine Sea. 
—At 10 a.m, on Wednesilay it rea 
as follows:—The barometer has bee: 
gradually falling since Tuesday at Sicawei. 
At the other China ports it remained almost 
stationary with a fresh N.E. breeze. At 
Manila the barometer remained low and 
the weather rainy. N. and N.E. winds 
appeared to still prevail on the coast. In 
an addition to report, at 11 am., it is 




































stated: “There is a typhoon south of 
Japan, between Tokio and Nagasaki, near 





r| be both valuable and interesting. 





the latter port."—On_ Thursday the rise 
in the barometer at Sicawei arrested on 
Wednesday by the presence of a typhoon 
E.S.E. of Nagasaki recontinued on Mon- 
day morning. No telegram has been received 
from Japan siuice noon on Wednesday. On 
that day the barometer was high along all 
the China coast and at Manila. Moderate 
N.E. winds prevailed and were likely to con- 
tinue.—Yesterday's Sicawei weather report 
states that the barometer, already high, had 
continued to rise at all’ points along the 
China coast, N. and NE, breezes continued 
to prevail, but with less force than before. 
The station was still without advices from 
Tokio. 

‘The tablets presented by H.E. Tstng 
Kuo-chuan to the Famine Relief Committee 
and some of the principal subscribers have 
been sent to Mr, Drummond, and very 
handsome they are. ‘They vary in size 
from about 5 feet by 2, to about 3 feet by 
2, but are otherwise similar, all having « 
gold lacquer ground with ornamentation in 
low relief, and the motto in large black 
characters. At one end is the full title of 
the donor, and at the other the title of the 
recipient, all in black letters, while at the 
top in the ceutre is the facsimile of the 
Viceroy’s seal. ‘They are memorials which 
will be jealously preserved by the fortunate 
recipients, 

We are glad to learn that ‘at a general 
meeting of the Central Committee of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association, under 
Chapter of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, in England, held in London on the 
18th of July, it was unanimously resolved 
tu add to the List of Houorary Life Mem- 
bers of the Association the name of W. 
Wykeham Myers, Esq., M.D., in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services to the cause” ; 
a compliment as well deserved as it is 
graceful. 

‘The following flattering notice feted 
from Peking) of Mr. Howard, who is 
expected here to-day in the 'Porpoise, 
appears in our uorthern contemporuty : 
Mr, Howard, who has occupied the’ post 
of Secretary to H.B.M, Legation for the 
past two years, has been granted his 
furlough, and is now on his way to Tientsin 
en route for Europe, Before leaving 
China he will make a tour of all the 
‘Treaty Ports and report his impressions to 
the home government. _ It would be hard to 
find anyone whose opinions will carry more 
eight. ‘To a long experience of commis- 
sions in Europe and America he has added 
sufficient acquaintance with Chinese affairs 
to enable him to grasp with ease our 
somewhat complicated consular and com- 
mercial relations with China, and 
native common-sense will enable him 
to avoid these pedantic pit-falls where 
the reputation of many a diplomatic 
Chinophile lies buried. "His report should 
Th 
the English community in Peking his de- 
parture leaves a void which will be 
felt. We sincerely hope that it will only 
be temporary, and that before long Mr. 
Howard will return to put his new Chinese 
experience to the proof. Socially his de- 
parture is mourned not by one but by all 
sections of our little community, His im- 
perturbable good humour and  urbanity 
reacted on all, and did much to preserve 
in cohesion the somewhat heterogeneous 
elements of Peking society. We cordially 
wish him a pleasant time at home, a 
speedy return to our midst. 

‘The Shén Pao reports that Prince Kung 
has been in very bad health, but is now 
slightly better. “The Emperor lately sent 
him several ounces of bird's-nests, originally 
intended fur his own table, by one of the 
Palace eunuchs to show his interest in his 
aged relative's bodily condition. 

‘The Chinese Times says that the quantity 
of water in the Peiho is diminishing. There 
is a foot less than there was a month ago. 
There is, however, 10ft. of water at high 
tide in the Tientsin Reach, and in all the 
reaches between the town'and the Arsenal 
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Bend, showing that the channel, which is 
very harrow, is getting deeper as the water 
falls. It is anticipated that the steamers 
will be able to reach the Bund in a few 
days. The difference between the rise and 


fall at the Bund during the past week has’ 


bea 





August 30th, Ift. din. ; 3lst, Lit. 
. ; September Ist, 1ft. in. ; 2nd, if 
Brd, Ift. Lin. ; 4th, Lin. ; Sth, 10i 

‘The Shanghai Volunteer Artillery, mus- 
tering thirty men under the command of 
Capt. Brodie A. Clarke and Lieut. Sassoon, 
proceeded to the Point on Sunday for target 
practice, ‘The shooting was excellent, the 
target being pierced several times and the 
flagstaff carried away. The battery reached 
quarters at about 4.30 p.m. 

On the night of the 7th the river at 
Hankow was at 40ft. 4 inches which, 
far, is the greatest’ height during thi 
season. 

‘A writer in the Chinese Times gives the 
following summary of the recent cruise of 
the Chinese fleet to Corea and Viadivo- 
stock 

Survey Work.—Good work done and 

lenty of it. Magnetic ore abounds in the 
islands south of Corea, seriously affecting 
the compasses. 

Fleet Erolutions.—Much learnt, especi~ 
ally by Nan-yang Squadron. 

rarbours on Corean Coast.—Very good 
indeed. 

Provisions. Extremely scarce, Ordinary 
money of little use, Corean cash the only 
medium of exchang 

Weather.—Cool to end of July ; cloudy ; 
8. of Corea much fog and rain,” August 
very hot : 86° to 90° Fahr. in shade. 

"The Chinese Bevngelit, 0 mouthly maga- 
zine published in New York and well 
edited by Mr. J. Stewart Happer, extrac:s 
the following story from Our “Mission, 
which credits it to a ‘Chinese Church 


























newspaper printed in China’ 
there is a pious lady, the wife of a foreign 


merchant, who spends her time in doing | 


she went on a visit to 
the home of a Manchu lady of high rank. 
Sho took cupies of the Holy Scriptures. 
A young Indy was present who took great 
interest in the conversation. She heard 
the old story of the gospel of Jesus, who 
died for a world of si The young 
lady bent forward to catch every word, anc 
when the Christian visitor had concluded, 
she said, ‘Tam ylud you have come to tell 
me this; some day I will have a place 
built where people can met to worship 
this God and hear this gospel preached.’ 
This young lady is now the Empress of 
China.” 

We have received x copy of the Union 
Nignal, Oficial Organ of the World's awd 
National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. It seems to us to be just the surt 
of paper that those who take ai interest in 
the W.W.C.T.U, would The price 
atated on the paper itself is $1.50 per y 
but the sender informs us that for 
subscribers it ouly costs $0.75 a year. 

Additional signals are to be giv 
firemen on the occasion of a fire. Should 
the fire be eust of Honan road and the 
extensions of this road to the French Con- 
cession and Hongkew, then two red lamps 
will be hoisted on the east side of the Bell 
Tower. Should the fire be west of the 
dividing line, then the lamps will be hoist- 
ed on the west side. 

We are informed that the Chemist and 
Drnggia’ business, founded in Shanghai by 
Mr. C.§, Churton sume thirty years ago 
and taken over by Messrs. Mactavish and 
‘Lehmann in 1879, has after ten years’ sue- 
cessful career as x private firm been con- 
verted into a j 
title Mactavish and Lehmann, Limited. 
The managers of the new company are 
Mesore. J. W. Mactavish and Stewart M. 
‘McLeish, and we trust that the success 
they have achieved will continue to wait 
upon the new constitution, 

‘The Canton ran ashore on Saturday 
just off the upper end of Gough Island, 


good. One day 















































“At Peking | 


-stock company with the | 


soon after noon. Tugs were sent to her 
assistance, but she was still ashure and 
athwart the tide onSunday morning. She 
has since gut off and has proceeded under 
the command of the mate, thé Captain being 
sick. 

An inquiry into the circumstances at- 
| tending the death of a Chinese sailor be- 
|Tonging to the s.s. Feima was held by the 

British Vice-Consul on Tuesday. Itappeared 
| that when the vessel was near Taku Bar, 

the deceased fell overboard, through the 
breaking of a rope by which he was hold- 
ing on. He was apparently unable to 
rim, and sank before he could be rescued, 
“Accidental Death” was the finding. 
‘The French man-of-war Sewdve, which 
\ arrived here on Tuesday, isa heavily-sparred 
vessel, rather old-fashioned in appearance. 
She is a wooden ship of 1,560 tons and 670 
dicated horse-power, launched at Toulon 
in 1872, though apparently laid down long 
| before, and has more the look of an armed 
| transport than a cruiser. She carries 4 54- 
inch 3-ton guns, and her speed is put down 
as 10.9 knots, ‘The Seudve is a small river 
in the Charente Inférieure, which falls into 
the Bay of Biscay near the Isle uf Oleron. 

Atthe Civil Summary Court on Monday, 
Mr. G. A. Watkins, Manager to Messrs. 
Llewellyn & Co., Ld., was the defendant in 
an action brought by a Chinaman to recover 
$15.60 for wages from July 6th to August 
j17th. Mr, Browett appeared for the de- 
| fendant, who urged that the plaintiff had 

left without giving notice. Plaintiff stated 
that he Jeft in consequence of having re- 
‘ceived a push from the defendant, but the 
latter said the Chinaman had opened a 
| bottle of soda-water in his face, and that 
| he (defendant) only put out his hand to 
push the man away. Ultimately the As- 
tant Judge gave a verdict for the amount 
claimed, with costs. 
Summary Court yesterday a 
ned Henry Mitchell, lately dis- 
| the American ship Suubeam, 
| was charged with assaulting a coolie by 
striking him on the head with a stick. 
The defendant alleged that the covlie and 
some others attacked him and a companion 
at night in the Wousung Road, and. that 
the assault was committed in self-defence. 
A fine of $1 aud costs was inflicted. 

‘The Chinese holiday has at least one 
point of resemblance to the English bank- 
| holiday, in the shape of extra work for the 

police courts next day. Ten natives, con- 
| victed of the ational vice of gambling, in 
a house in Shantung Road, were each fined 
$5 at the Mixed Court on Tuesday ; a pro- 
jRrietor of  ten-shop was sentenced to 18 
| days’ imprisonment for forcibly detaining 
| for six days » youth who owed him money; 
| three men employed at the Eastern Wharf 
and Godowns were remanded on a charge 
of stealing a large quantity of kerosene ; 
three burglars received sentence ; two men 
who were among those who escaped from 
the chain-gang a short time ago were 
brought up, having been recaptured at Soo- 
chow; and other culprits were dealt with, 

On the evening of the 6th, an amah receiy- 
ed a severe cut on the head at the hands of a 
‘couk. It appears that the amah had been 
[employed by a foreigner living in Yuen- 
‘ming-yuen Road, but having lost her 
situation, she supposed the cook was to 
blame. ‘To be revenged upon him she 
‘gut two friends to go with her for the 

purpose of beating this cook, and he noth- 
ig lath, armed himself with a chopper 
and went out to meet her, the result. being 
that the amah received a wound on the 
‘head and had to be attended to by Dr. 
Macleud. The parties have been arrested, 
{and will appear at the Mixed Court on 
{ Monday morning. 

| _ Four firemen and a seamen belonging to 
the s.s. Port Pirie were charged at the 
British Court on Monday, before the Assist- 
ant Judge, with being drunk and disorderly 
on Sunday afternoon in the French Con- 
cession. A French constable testified to 
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being called by a demoiselle to the Inter- 
national Hotel where he found the five 
men in question with four others, disorderly 

d using bad language. He went away 
and having procured the assistance of threo 
other policemen, he returned and found 
the mien outside the hotel, As they 
refused to go away, they were taken into 
custudy. Sergt. Bastion, who assisted in 
the arrest, said one of the men struck him 
three times in the face. He (Bastien) in 
self-defence struck the man with his baton 
but, instead of hitting him on the arm, 
struck him on the head, As to this man, the 
Assistant Judge said he had no doubt: that 
the accused struck the first blow, but he had 
incurred sufficient punishment by being 
locked up all night, and therefore would be 
liberated. As to the others he (Mr. Mowat) 
was unable to see why they had been de- 
tained at the police station, and they would 
be discharged. The Assistant Judge also 
advised the French sergeant to exercise 
more moderation in dealing with drunken 
sailors. 

A case illustrative of a Chinese peculiarity 
was heard at the Mixed Court on Thursday. 
A lowdah was brought before the Court by 
Mr. E. Brand, pilot, and it appeared that 
the Chinaman had boycotted the foreigner 
by refusing to man the latter's boat. ~The 
reason of this refusal, it seemed, arose 
from the fact that one night the complain. 
ant woke up in his boat to find himself 
under the bows of a steamer. His crew 
were all asleep, and he had only just time 
to get out of the steamer’s way. Naturall 
incensed, he took up a hawmer and struck 
the second lowdah on the head with it. 
A “row” ensued, and the complainant 
had to defend himself with his revolver. 
‘The crew were paid off in full on renching 
land, but since then no other crew coul 
be got. ‘The lowdah was remanded for a 
day, and a strong hint given him that it 
would be well for him to secure a crew 
without delay. 

‘The Chinese mind is severely logical. A 
painter was ordered to paint the name on 
the barque Cape City on both sides of her 
bow, and on one side he duly produced 
in bold letters the legend CAPECITY, 
‘Then he locked at what he had done, and 
saw that it was excellent, and noted care- 
fully that the Y came nearest the stem of 
the ship. Full of this useful knowledge 
he passed round and began to paint the 
same legend on the other side, Remem- 
bering that the Y was forward and the C 
aft, he set energetically to work, and before 
long on the other bow of this justly cele- 
brated barque appeared the striking legend 
YTICEPAG. He was as delighted with 
the result as the man who made a dozen 
pairs of uew trousers all with a patch on 
the seat, because the sample pair given 
himn was so adorned ; and he is still wonder- 
ing why the foreigner hurled opprobrious 
epithets at him, and ordered him to paint 
| it out and do it again backwatds. He con- 
| soles himself by quotations from the classics 
| on the ineradicable ignorance, violence and 
| unreasonableness of the barbarians from 
; the outer seas. 
| “The disgrace of Li Fong-pao (the late 
| Chinese Ambassador at Berlin, who it will 
| be remembered was by the Chinese au- 
| thorties found guilty of ‘receiving. bribes) 

formed the subject of part of His Ex- 

cellency Herr von Brandt's conversation 
| with « Berlin journalist, reproduced in 
the Ostasiatische Lloyd from the Berliner 
| Taublatt, Asked if he could not have 
| prevented the degradation, and whether it 
was true that the opinion of Sir Robert 
Hart, Li Foug-pao’s mortal enemy (accord- 
ingto the Tagblatt), was asked with reference 
to the degradation before it was decided, 
| the German Ambassador replied in the 
| negative. He had no previous information, 
he said, of the decree, which greatly sur- 
| prised As to the second question, 
‘such a state of things was not possible. 
Only two days before the publication of 
the decree, Li Hung-chang called upon 
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him (Herr von Brandt) and informed him 
that the Empress Regent had given per- 
mission to Li Fong-pao to betake himself 
to Tientsin; so that nobody suspected 
anything in’ the nature of a cashiering. 
The German Ambassador added that he 
had questioned the Chinese Government in 
due form, and had been informed in reply 
that the degradation was not on account 
of Li Fong-pao’s conduct as an Ambas- 
sador, but on purely personal grounds 
(“aus rein persénlichen Griinden”). With 
that answer he had to be satisfied. 

Herr von Brandt, the German Ambas- 
sador at Peking, whois at present in Europe 
on leave, has been interviewed in Berlin 
by a representative of the Berliner Taghlatt. 
In the course of some remarks on the pro- | 
ects of German trade in the East, Herr 
m Brandt expressed an opinion that the 
Norddeutscher Lloyd line of steamers would 
become a success, the first year’s deficit 
having been reduced in the second. Refer- 
ring to the proposed Chinese railway from 
Peking to Hankow, Herr yon Brandt ex: 
pressed doubt as to whether a concession 

ad been made, From a concession, how- 

ever, to the construction of the line was 
not, he thought, a long step ; and, sooner 
or later railways would be constructed in 
China, He knew nothing of the asserted 
appointment of the Marquis Tséng as Di- 
rector of the railway. 

When we some little time ago ventured 
the opinion that shares in joint-stock com- 
panies in Hongkong were unduly inflated, 
our southern contemporaries told us, with 
more or less politeness, that we did not 
know rakes 3 about it; it is not there- 
fore inapt at the present time to print the 
following extract from Messrs, E. & 
Coxon's share report of the 4th instant :— 

‘Tt has been said that the settlement of 
Bist ultimo was the largest ever known in 
the colony. Whether this is or not, it 
in quite certain that seldom, if ever, have 
there been such heavy differences to meet. 
Taking. last Saturday's quotations, and 
comparing them with the rates at which a 
large forward business was put through in 
April, May and June of this year, we are 
within the mark in saying that there has 
been in 
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“Not to mention a serious depreciation 
in Charbonuages, Docks, Tees, Brown & 
Co,, Tobacco Stocks, and a host of minor 
concerns. ‘To suppose that under these 
circumstances the settlement would pass off 
without trouble was more than the most 
sanguine could expect, That there has 
been trouble, and serious trouble, is now 
generally known, Several accounts were 
missing on settling day, and in one or 
two instancesthe principals weremissing too. 
In others there was considerable doubt up to 
the last moment if shares would be cleared, 
and extraneous assistance was freely re- 
quisitioned. ‘The bulk of the settlement, 
however, has now been arranged, and we 
think that all things considered there is 
ground for congratulation that matters have 
not been worse. Very heavy losses have 
had to be met, and that too on a tight 
money market, and in the face of an enor- 
mous lock-up ‘of funds in stocks against 
which the Banks will not advance. Most 
of these losses have been liquidated, and 
those that have not are easily traceable to 
over speculation or whatever else people 
choose to eall it.” 

Presuming that that the ‘stocks against 
which the Banks will not advance” are 
those of companies which have not paid a 
dividend, we have computed the total sum 
of their ‘paid-up capital, and find that it 
amounts to $8,157,000, which is not, how- 
ever, all held in Hongkong. 




























fall of...822 per share. 
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The Hongkong Telegraph explains the 
recent departure of ten steam-launches from 
Hongkong for Canton, It appears that 

Viceruy Chang Chi-tung lately deter- 
mined on starting a likin station at Shek- 
mun, a large market town on the North 
River, much to the disgust of the people, 
who got up a row in which the new station 
was destroyed, the guard of fifty soldiers 
dispersed after a fight in which several 
men were killed and wounded, and the 






| weiywan forced to fly for his life to Can- 





‘on. The launches are being sent up to 
re-establish authority at Shekmun, but 
before that the Viceroy had determined on 
employing them to put down piracy on the 
rivers above Canton, piracy which had 
increased very much’ owing to his being 
induced to dismiss five military officers 
against whom false charges had been made ; 
these officers have been reinstated, and 
each is to have two steam-launches under 
his command ; and the Viceroy has sent to 
Hongkong to charter twelve more launches, 
in aldition to the tan that have gone up. 

The Hongkong Telegraph has advices of 
a great fire which occurred on the 6th and 
7th of August at Ching Chou, Hunan. In 
the city and suburbs nearly 12,000 houses 
were burnt, and 175 lives lost.” The gov- 
ernment and neighbouring gentry have 
sent about Tis. 160,000 for the relief of the 
sufferers, 

The China Mail says that the recent 
rumour of a rising of Hakkas in the Sun- 
ning District “appears to be founded on 
fact. From further information on the 
subject to hand we learn that the scene 
of the disturbance is Tso Chung. It 
is said that the rebellious Hakkas number 
10,000, all of whom are armed with weapons’ 
of one kind or another, but this number is 
probably a good deal exaggerated. That 
the affair has assumed a serious aspect, 
however, is evident from the fact that the 
Viceroy "has sent an armed flotilla and 
several thousards of soldiers to quell the 
rising. Some fifteen steam-launches have 
been chartered by the Chinese Government 
from Hongkong to carry arms, am:nunition 
and provisions to the disturbed district.” 
‘The China Mail says that the experiment 
of trying the new cash coined at the Vice- 
roy’s Mint is now to be made. A number 
of millions are on hand and the Provincial 
Treasurer and Managers of the Mint have 
issued a proclamation, announcing that the 
now cash will be sold at the rate of 1,000 
for one tael silver. 

‘The Foochow Echo says that on the 
Bist ult. at midnight a very destructive 
fire took place over the bridge, at a place 
called Ouchieu and it regrets to learn that 
over 900 houses were destroyed and that 
about 100 werepalled down to prevent the 
fire extending. The fireoriginated inamusic 
master’s house, through carelessness. A 
child of about one year and a bey of 
eighteen were burnt to death. ‘The loss of 
property is computed at over $150,000. It 
is much to be regretted that such a calamity 
should have happened in such hard times, 
and we (Echo) sincerely hope that it will be 
‘a long time before we have again to record. 
a fire of such magnitude. 

‘Tongking papers received by the Daily 
Press contain accounts of two piraci 
About the middle of last month Mess: 
Monpts and Charbonnier left Haiphong in 
a junk for Along Bay and Fai-tze-long 
Bay, where they intended to purchase tim- 
ber.’ The crew of the junk consisted of 
Annamites commanded by a Chinaman 
who had his wife with him. On the even- 
ing of the 21st they were at anchor off a 
small island near Kebao, when they were 
attacked by sampans manned by fifty 
Chinamen armed with breech-loading rifies. 
Messrs. Monpés and Charbonnier, having 
discharged their sporting guns, made for 
the shore and succeeded in eluding the 
pirates, who were demanding that the crew 
should cut off the heads of the Europeans. 
While they were concealed on the island 





























they saw the junk taken and pillaged. 
The pirates left during the night, carrying 
away with them $600 with which it had 
been intended to pay for the purchases of 
timber, also the Chinese captain's wife. 
‘The next. morning Messrs. Monps and 
Charbonuier went’ on board their junk 
again and returned to Haiphong, where 
they arrived after a passage of two or three 
days. The second case occurred near 
Tuyen-quan. On the 4th August one of 
the Opium Farm boats left that town, 
having on board two coolies, three guards, 
and a pilot. The boat never returned. On 
the 6th August six bodies, decapitated and 
naked, were seen floating’in the river. M. 
Syts, who had left in search of his people, 
brought to the Residence a coolie and 
woman whem he had arrested on board 
a junk belonging to a man named Lai- 
tuan-do, and who were wearing clothes 
which ‘had belonged to the” missing 
men. The coolie stated that his master, 
Lai-tuan-do, an old pirate, had murdered 
the six men’on the opium ‘boat, had taken 
everything on board, and had then sunk the 
boat, ‘The Vice-Resident immediately sent 
in search of Lai-tuan-do, who is suspected 
of being also the murderer of M. Roland, 
who disappeared several months ago under 
somewhat similar circumstances. 

There was a severe earthquake at Kobe 
on the 2nd, which was also felt at Arima, 
causing many visitors to the latter resort to 
return in haste to Kobe. 














A fire occurred at Kobe on the 20th 
ultimo ina godown belonging to Messrs. 
Paul Heinemann & Co., in which were 


000 bales of rags packed ready for ship- 
ping. Every bale salved was more or less 
damaged by fire or water. The goods 
were insured in the Hongkong Fire, South 
British, Phoenix, and Imperial Offices. 

The new U. S. protected cruiser Buxton, 
while returning to her anchorage off Goat 
Island after making a series of important 
trials, ran on a rock off Narragansett Bay, 
and slid off, with a big hole in her botto 
Fortunately she has a double bottom, and 
the water-tight doors were instantly closed, 
but four compartments under the engine: 
rooms were fled, and the pumps only’ just 
succeeded in keeping the water under. 
the latest reports she had arrived safely at 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The Japun Mail understands that the 
be ee aud mate of the otter-hunting 
schooner Nemo have been placed under 
arrest on charges connected in one case 
with the death and in the other with the 
wounding of certain members of the cre 
during the recent cruise of the achooner. 
‘The mate was to be tried on the ath inst, 
in the British Consulate, and the trial of 
the captain, who joined Mr. Snow at the 
commencement of the cruise, was to take 
place on the 5th, 

‘The native papers contain details of the 
frightful loss of life and property by the 
crumbling away of the Sugiyama and Umi- 
yabara mountains in the Totaugawa-go 
Gistricts. The people were fying from 
their inundated villages when the moun- 
tains crumbled down on them, and it is 
doubtful if one of the fifty-five villages 
in the Totsugawa-go district escaped. ‘The 
floods extended to Kioto, Osaka and Kobe, 
all of which were more or less inundated, 
while in Wakayama alone the loss of pro- 
perty is estimated by the local authorities 
at over six million yen. The Portuguese 
| gunboat Rio Lina on her voyage up the 
coast to Yokohama passed through 
wreckage, roofs and timbers of houses, 
extending to ninety miles from the coast, 
and had frequently to stop her engines to 
| prevent damage toherscrew. ‘The railway 
embankments between Kioto and Osaka 
were broken by the floods, and 20 junks 
and 34 sampans wrecked in Kobe harbour. 

‘There has been an attempt at a revolution 
in Honolulu, but it only lasted one day. 
Seven rioters were killed and twelve wound- 
Jed before the battle was ended by the 
| capture of all the rioters. 
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| granted ‘ission to trade, in order to 
| display the desire of the Imperial Court 
that au ample return should be made 
| for what was received.” We should 
Srupents of the translation of the! gather from this that the Nangso’s duty, 
Peking Gazette published in our columns ' or part of it, is to make sure that the 
will have found in recent issues many Khambu is not swindled by the Court 
things of interest. We do not allude’ officials when he gets to the capital, and 
now to the documents bearing on the : that the presents the Emperor returns are 
Yellow River or on Railways, but to the . fully equal in value to those the Lamas 
miscellaneous matters with which the! send, a very practical if somewhat 


Miscellancous Articles. 





THE PEKING GAZETTE. 


j would seem to have made a serious 
| stip. Both China and Japan claim the 
Loochoo islands, but ever since the 
| Japanese made their descent on For- 
miosa they have insisted that the 
Loochoos belong to Japan exclusively. 
As there is a Japanese Consul in Foo- 
chow, it would seem that he ought to 
have come to the assistance of his 
nationals, and not have left them to 
the care of the Chinese, who may make 


Gazette is diversified. The instalment | sordid precaution. The license to trade,‘ use of the incideut should the Loo- 
published last week contains several such ' however, goes beyoud this, but it is an | chooan question get warm again. ‘The 
points, not the least important being | equally practical provision, and is no | case of the likin barriers at Hsiang- 
Wu 'Ta-chéng’s representations in the doubt granted to all the tributaries of/ shan which follows confirms all we 
second paragraph, in which he conveys ' China to induce them not to grumble, kuow of the inconveniences of these 
a delicate hint to the throne of how it at the expense and trouble of these ; pestileut inventions, aud ought to hasten 
is constautly robbed by the Peking’ periodical missious. Itis much cheaper | the time when the Throue will with- 
officials. It has been suggested more | to tempt the tributary States to keep up| draw from the provincial authorities 
than once that there is not that urgent their missions by allowing them to; the right to create at will, as is practi- 
desire in the capital that might be ex-| smuggle without hindrance, than to| cally the case uow, these obstructions 








pected aud is generally assumed, to see have to send a body of troops every 
the Yellow River permanently regulated; | now and then to remind them of their 

d the suggestion cannot but approve | vassalage. {he report that follows the 
itaelf to those who read the paregraph. | mission one is far moore amusing, The 
Wu Ta-chéng says that he has always; Amban mentions that it is his duty to 
felt it his duty to sep + paroucel super- | hold an aunual review of the Tibetan 
vision over the money allotted for the| army, but he has been unable to do it 
Yellow River repairs, but he cannot) this year as he has been engaged on the 
keop the accounts straight unless he is| frontier, ée., in Sikkim, and so he 
allowed to open a separate account of | delegated the task to a certain Major 
the money squeezed by the officials in| Ch‘en-k‘un, ‘he Major seems to have 
the Board of Revenue at Peking, through | had au easy task of it, for he reports that 
whose hands the allowauces for repairs | the bulk of the forces were also aw: 
pass, In the most innocent way he at the frontier; from which we learn 
treats these ‘perquisites’ as being quite’ that the ragged regiments met aud 
customary, so mutch so that the clerks | dispersed by our expeditionary corps on 
of the Board would thivk nothing of the Sikkim frontier were “the great 
taking a hundred thousand taels in a! bulk of the forces of Tibet.” Of course, 
Jump, which does, however, seem to| it would never do for the Imperial 
bins “a ugeandaring of public money.) Resident to report te tie Troe dist 
Moreover, he would have pretend | thearmy of its vassal had been routed aud 
to the Emperor that he had received | scattered by China’s good ally, England. 
the woney in full, which he objects | He wraps it up therefore in the most 
to doing, and he therefore proposes that | diplomatic and sympathetic language, 
instead of these caval perauisites, the | his last paragraph containing the farther 
clerks in the Board of Revenue should! information that the Tibetan anny is 
be allowed a regular commission of ‘Ms.| not going to fight us auy more, which 
4 per 1,000 on the money that passes | confirms the news we have through 
through their hands, this money to be| India that the trouble in Sikkim is to 
allotted by the Head of the Board. ‘There | be allowed to melt away without any 
is no rescript appended to the memorial, | definite arrangements for the future 
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but it is satistactory to see that Wu | being made. ‘this is the delicate fashion 
‘fa-chéng feels himself strong enough} in which the Amban describes the 


to incur the odium of the Board (of 
which the Emperor's tutor, Weng ‘Tung- 
ho, is the President), the fact being 

ossibly that Wu would not be sorry to 
Pe relisved of his post in cousequence 
of this honest indiscretion. 

On the 16th of August there appear- 
ed a couple of reports that are worth 
some comment, from Shéng Tai, the 
Imperial Resident in ‘Tibet, better 
known to our Indian fellow-country men 
and through them to people at home as 
the Amban. The former of the two re- 
ports announces the despatch of the cus- 
tomary tribute mission from Tibet to Pe- 
king, under the lead of a Khambu and 
a Nangso, officials with long drawn out 
names and a following of forty persons, 
lay and clerical. We gather that the 
Khambu is the clerical head of the 
mission, representing the Lamas, and 
the Nangso the lay member, who is 
always attached to these missions, “ and 





defeat and dispersion of the Tibetan 
army :—“Remarking on the absence 
from the review of the Tibetan troops, 
the Resident states that although they 
have been recalled from service on the 
frontier, yet they have become so dis- 
pirited and enfeebled by the long stay 
there that they all found it necessary to 
avail themselves of leave of absence, 
As their condition was deserving of 
some sympathy they were exempted 
from undergoing the present review, 
but they will in accordance with pre- 
vious customs called out for the 
autumn maneuvres.” Passing over the 
murder of six persons by poison, an 
incident mentioned in the Gazette of 
the 19th, and sensational enough to 
suit Miss Braddou’s pen, we come to a 
short report from Fuochow of succour 
rendered to the crews of two Loo- 
chooan junks cast away on the coast of 
Fukien. Hero the Japanese authorities 


j to trade, with their coucomitauts of 
| rwmers who are kept under no control, 
and magistrates who ask that their 
soldiers may be allowed to kill the 
people who remonstrate at these ruu- 
| ners’ exactions. 





| MR. ALABASTER ON THE TRADE 
| OF CANTON. 
; THe sta tables alone in Mr. 
| Alabaster’s Report on the ‘Trade of 
Canton for 1888 would be enough to 
' give unusual value to it: we were about 
| to say that they alone make it worth ten 
times what the Foreign Office charges 
for it, but as that would ouly anount 
after all to fifteen pence, Mr. Alabaster 
aight not appreciate the compliment, 
as much as is intended. We think, 
however, that ju a document inteuded 
| primarily for home readers, he might in 
his export tables have converted the 
piculs into pounds. ‘he well-informed 
nglish reader of course knows what a 
picul is, or knows where to find out 
what it is, but he probably does not 
carry it in his head, and he would 
prefer to have the conversion of the 
weights effected for him, instead of 
having to do it for himself or, more 
probably, leave it undone. Having 
thus made all the adverse criticism that ~ 
it is possible to make on this report, 
we come to a consideration of its posi 
tive merits ; it is a fair example of the 
fruits of Mr. Alabaster’s keen and com- 
prehensive intellect, not quite as amus- 
ing perhaps, as Inst year's, but full of 
information. He has the usual rap at 
the permitted establishment of a Chinese 
Custom-House in a British colony, 
Hongkong, and complains that “so far 
there is no sign of gratitude apparent 
locally for what we have done. Not 
only has every application for increased 
facilities for trade been steadily refused, 
but the steamers say they have not the 
facilities they enjoyed in the old smug- 
gling days. . .”. 1,500,000 taels, 
more or less, has been added to 
the Canton customs revenue, but beyond 
the rent of the customs premises in 
the city of Victoria, there is nothing in 
the shape of return, direct or indirect, to 
show.” Dissatisfied, to use a mild term, 
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as Mr, Alabaster has always been with 
the foreign customs, he is just to it, 
remarking, as he does, in reference to 
certain trouble between the customs ; 
and the steamer company,—the circum- | 
stances will be in our readers’ recollec: 
tion—that “there is much to be said | 
on both sides, and each should have 
consideration fer the other.” 

A report on the trade of Canton 
could not possibly avoid some allusions | 
to the Viceroy, for Chang Chi-tung is 
not a man uot to keep himself in 
evidence at his post. Mr. Alabaster 
anetes out to him both praiseand blame— ! 
blame for his obstinacy in maintaining | 
the barriers in the Canton river, which, 
however, are “a further means of forcing | 
the trade of Canton to the British 
voleny of Hongkong,” and for his ob- 
structiveness in the matter of the use 
of steam-launches on the waters both 
above and below Canton. On the other 
hand, Mr. Alabaster gives us a glowing 
account of the magnificent college built 
by the Viceroy for the encouragement 
of the study of native literature, which 
“certainly surpasses anything to be 
seen so far in China,” and speaks favour 
ably of the naval school that is being 
built at Whampoa under the supervision 
of two Germans and au English officer. | 
He gives an account of the Mint, too, 
which has not yet produced any prac-| 
tical result, it being doubtful whether 
the fastidious Cantonese will take 
kindly to the coins it will produce. 
His main praise, however, is reserved 
for the Viceroy’ intended “ bunding 
of the whole river front of the city, 
the re ation of a considerable 
amount of frontage, and the proposed 
establishment of a broad praya, lighted 
by the electric light, and suitable 
for wheeled conveyances,” a delightful 
dream, which “will probably be aban- 
doned before it is well commenced,” 
and which we may feel pretty sure will 
not be carried out by the new Viceroy. 
Canton wants a much younger and 
go-ahead ruler than Li Han-chan, 
trade is being threatened, though at 
present only threatened, by French activi- 
ty in Tongking, and British attempts on 
south-west China through Burma; but 
if the West River were thrown open to 
steam navigation, Canton would have 
nothing to fear, unsurpassable as its 
natural advantages are. Another great 
scheme that has been talked of is men- 
tioned in this report, “ the establishment 
of two great cities opposite Hongkong 
and Macao, comected by railway with 
Canton, to draw to Chinese soil the com- 
merce of those foreign ports... In- 
deed a commencement has been made 
‘in the marking ont of the city walls of 
the new city opposite Macao, but it is 
not so far much more than talk.” Hong- 
kong, at any rate, does not seem to be 
much afraid of the proposed competition, 
and it is not likely that any Viceroy, 
who hoids his appointment at the 
pleasure of the Throne, aud may sud- 
denly be removed to another province 
at the other end of the Empire, would 

































expenditure of time and money, with 
but uncertain prospects after all. 

As to the actual trade of Canton in 
1888 there is not much to say. Ex- 
cluding opium, there was a decrease in 
the total amount of business passing 
through the foreign customs, and Mr. 
Alabaster gives some explanations of 
the decrease. It will be noticed that 
he tells us that Bombay cotton yarn 
is largely used “in adulteration of silk 
piece-goods, for which, it appears, it is 
peculiarly adapted.” He points ont 
that there is room for a large increase in 
the import of flour, “when the Am- 
ericans have time to devote to the 
trade with China”; and it is gratifying 
to see that other foreign staples are 
coming more aud more into consump- 
tion among the uatives, which leads 
him to recommend the establish- 
ment of a really good foreign store. 
“Of merchants,” he says, “we have 
enough, but there a want of 
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men in the humbler department of | 


ttend to their 





tradesmen, and it 
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business and have intelligence and push, 
there is little doubt that they would 


succeed beyoud their expectation.” Tea 
exporters will be glad to see that sv 
acute an ubserver as Mr, Alabaster, 
while he recognises the great decline in 
the trade, is uot of opinion that “ the end 
of the Canton tea trade is a matter of 
the immediate future . . There is 
good tea in the district, and with pro- 
per care in its preparation there will 
always be a demand for it at home, as 
it is not so saturated with tannin as 
the Indian teas, and can be drunk with- 
out the injurions consequences which 
follow their constmption.” Canton and 
Foochow seem to be both building their 
hopes on those “injuriouscousequences”; 
we fear that it is a very insecure foun- 
dation. 





























MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 

exity has never doue anything 
; why should we do anything for 
posterity ?” That appears to be the 
leading motive of Mr. Wheeley’s letter 
published another column in the 
Municipal minutes. Put in this form, 
the fallacy of his arguments is seen at 


“ Post 








once. 
Mr. Wheeley complains that no 
regular system has been followed in 





dealing with, by which he means in 
paying off, the Municipal loa 
some years the ratepayers ha 
considerable sum, which he considers 
is unjust to them, in others very little 
has been paid, and he wants to equalise 
the burden. That is his first point. 
His second is that the ratepayers are 
much too careful of posterity. ‘They 
pay for public improvements before 
these improvements are actually worn 
out, so that future ratepayers get the 
benefit of them for nothing. He would 
have the municipality mortgage all its 
property up to the hilt, so that the 
ratepayers for the time being should 
only pay the iuterest on their value, 























undertake a task involving such an 


and nothing of their cost: should be 


‘merely tenants and not proprietors of 
| their possessions. 

| As to new roads, which are, however, 
just as much property as the land on 
j which the Municipal buildings stand, he 
‘would pay nothing on account of them 
for two years. At the end of that time, 
he considers, the roads become re- 
‘munerative to the Council, and pro= 
‘vision should be made for paying for 
‘them in twenty years. He winds up 
| with stating the advantages that would 
accrue from the adoption of his proposi- 
| tions, with the curious suggestion (as 
| to Municipal Debentures generally) that: 
‘in all cases (except in the issue of 
| Property Debentures) I think a date 
should be fixed for their redemption.” 
Undoubtedly he is right in saying that 
he has not considered the question very 
thoroughly as yet; a very superficial 
investigation would have shewn him 
| that all Municipal-loaus have a date 
fixed for their redemption. 

Our readers will, uo doubt, have 
gathered already that Mr. Wheeley’s 
| propositions do not strike us as being 
well-cousidered. Going back to_ his 
first point, the irregularity with which 
the loans have been paid off, the reasons 
for this apparent irregularity are simple 
and conclusive. In the first place, all 
! Munici pal loans, besides having a date 
| at which they must be paid off, have also 
a date befure which they caunot be 
paid off. ‘The unwritten law or custom 
of Councils hitherto has been to reduce 
the municipal indebtedness in prosperous 
years, aul pay as little as may be in 
less Hourishing times, It is certainly 
uot desirable that the amount. of the 
taxes aud dues shuuld be varied an- 
nually according as they promise to 
bring in a large or a suall return; we 
ueed not dwell on the inconvenience 
of such an uncertainty. We do not 
believe that any Council has ever 
postponed important and necessary 

ublic works in order to pay off debi. 
The usual course, we take it, in making 
up the Budget is to provide first for 
the necessary expenses of the year; then, 
if the probable income permits, for uew 
works that are desirable and likely to 
be useful; and then, if there is still a 
surplus, for the repayment of deben- 
tures if there are any outstanding liable 
to be paid off. The alternative course 
would be to reduce the taxation, the 
disadvantage of that being that this 
taxation would have to be raised 
again if a bad year came—which 
would be precisely the time when the 
ratepayers would most grumble at 
it. As to Mr. Wheeley’s proposition 
that we should not pay outright for 
anything that will still be of use to our 
successors, we believe that the rate- 
payers will scout it almost unanimously. 
it was not on such sordid principles 
that our predecessors built up the model 
settlement, nor do we see any reason 
to believe that the present generation 
is less liberally minded. Mr. Wheeley's 
proposition when farther examined is 
an expensive one too, and somewhat 
self-contradictory. He would build up 
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a sinking fand to pay for these improve- 
ments, invested in securities on which 
the Council would almost certainly 
obtain a lower interest than they were 
paying on their debentures. We see 
uo relief to the ayer in that. 

Mr. Wheeley objects to the munici- 
pality owning any very considerable pro- 
perty free of incumbrance, because of the 
‘undue burden it throws on the ratepayers 
and because, if it had to be realised, it 
would be difficult to say to whom the 
proceeds belonged. Butis it a burden to 
the ratepayer that his predecessors paid 
for the municipal buildings and he sits 
rent free in them, and would it not 
be a burden to him to have to pay 
mortgage interest on all his future 
property? It is really not pressing 
now to enquire among whom the pro- 
ceeds will fall to be divided if the 
Shanghai municipality should ever be 
sold up ; nor, seeing that the total value 
of the municipal property is not much 
more than six months’ income, is it a 
very important question ; aud if for any 
reason it became necessary to dissolve 
the municipality, the same cause would 
probably involve a very considerable 
Ueeline in the value of the property. 
Mr. Wheeley says that there is ample 
margin to warrant a further issue of 
municipal debentures ; but an inspec- 
tion of the General Balance Sheet in 
the last Municipal Report shews that 
that margin is only thirty per cent., 
which is by no means excessive. When 
the ratepayers determine to build a new 
Town Hall, the value of the present 
buildings will descend practically to 
zero ; and it must uot be forgotten that 
while there is no immediate prospect of 
a decline in the value of the municipal 
estates, something, such as the building 
of a railway, might happen to shift 
the centre of business to one side or the 
other, and reduce very considerably the 
value of land in the English settlement. 
Municipal debentures are readily taken 
up because there is a good margin, and 
the ratepayers have never been back- 
ward in providing the funds for their 
redemption, but they would not be as 
readily sought after if the policy were 
adopted of mortgaging the municipal 
property up to the hilt, and throwing 
the payment of the principal on the 
future. That future will have its own 
calls for expenditure; there are even 
now large outlays required very soon 
in the police and nuisance departments, 
uot to mention the enormous sun that 
it is proposed to spend on the new 
Garden Bridge ; and there seems to us 
vo reason for departing from the old 
system of paying, as far as possible, as 
we go and making improvements, when 
we can afford it, for ourselves and 
posterity, as our predecessors did for 
themselves and for us. 











‘THE NEW GARDEN BRIDGE. 
‘Tas Municipal Council issued ou Thurs- 
day a most interesting pamphlet coutain- 
ing the Reports on the Plans and Estim- 
ates for the Proposed Garden Bridge 





across the mouth of the Soochow Creek. 
"The interest, however, really lies more in 
the subject than in the contents of this 

articular brochure. It opens with the 
Works’ Committee’s report on the plans 
ane brag that hare, been subeniiol, 
and the first paragraph is a very strikin, 
one, and may Be left to Speak fer 
itself -—“ Owing to our late engineer, 
Mr. C. B. Clark, having omitted to 
inform competitors of all necessary 
requirements, such as headway, load on 
ground, etc., a great many of the designs 
sent in are quite unsuitable to the 
place.” It is ouly fair to add that Mr. 
Clark puts a different construction on it ; 
according to him, “it is to be regretted 
that no regulations were laid down by 
the Council as to the headway required, 
length of spans, moving load, weight ou 
the foundations, etc., as from the absence 
of oue or other of these ‘iculars, the 
designers of several of the plans have 
been unfortunately handicapped, aud 
their bridges, admirable in construction, 
are thoroughly unsuited to the place.” 
Whether it was the Council or their Sur- 
veyor with whom the fault lies, we need 
not stay to euquire. The result has 
been to give a certain advantage, which 
we need not too greatly regret, to local 
art; and accordingly we find the Council, 
after eliminating the majority of the 
designs for various defects, coucurring 
in recommending that of Messrs. Kings- 
mill and Vowell. 

The designs as a whole, excludin; 
that sent in by Messrs. Morrison an 
Gratton which is too costly, are strik- 
ingly devoid of beauty, the majority of 
them looking like cheap railway bridges. 
We cannot ‘honestly say that we think 
Messrs. Kingsmill aud Vowell’s will be 
a beautiful bridge by any means, aud the 
effect of the roadway cutting through the 
two arches will always make it resemble 
a maguified proposition of Euclid. It is 
however full of practical advantages ; 
the load per square foot is believed to 
be within safe limit, and it may and 
should be reduced by doing away with 
the proposed metalling of the roadway, 
which is entirely wunecessary; the 
headway is greater than in any other 
design, the gradient is less, and the 
headway is over the deepest’ channel : 
there is only one pier in the fairway, 
and the small arches on the Hongkew 
side would allow of the foreshore 
there being reclaimed without altering 
what beauty the bridge has; this 
beauty it is proposed to enhance by 
putting a more crnamental handrail ; 
but this might perhaps ouly draw 
more attention to the plainness of the 
main structure. As to the reduc- 
tion of the width of the pathway from 
ten to eight feet at the girders, we do 
not consider that a serious matter. 

But we rather gather from Mr. 
Mayne's report, and to that the public 
will look more than to the others, that 
none of the designs sent in, except the 
mnost costly one, are good enough in all 
respects for adoption. Mr. Mayne is 
very cautious, as we might expect him 
to be under the circumstances, but the 











following sentence conveys a good deal: 
“The general public are apt to be 
severe on an ugly structure, and when 
an opportunity is afforded like the pre- 
sent, the surrounding scenery should be 
improved if possible.” The best thing 
he can say for the design chosen by 
the Works Committee is that it “com- 
bines most of the necessary requife- 
ments,” while his conclusion is that 
“some of the designs have several good 
points, but would require modifications 
in order to make a suitable aud artistic 
bridge.” The position is this; we have a 
splendid site—for it is one of the most* 
prominent points on which the eye rests 
as one approaches Shanghai coming up 
the river—and a public willing to pay 
liberally for a satisfactory bridge ; but 
it must be a bridge that we can be 
proud of, and one to which we can sufely 
refer the Chinese—who are no mean 
bridge-builders themselves—as anexam- 
ple of western science and taste. 

‘This takes us back to the preliminary 
question of whether a new bridge ix 
wanted at all. We might very well 
defer the matter on the ground that the 
late Surveyor having given insufficient 
information, the competition could not 
be complete; aud a new competition 
might produce a design combining 
beauty with the practical merits of that 
of Messrs. Kingsmill and Vowell. But 
we are by no meaus satisfied that the 
present bridge, unbeautiful as it is, will 
not last many years yet. We are much 
inclined to doubt whether the piles 
themselves are rotten ; they are pitted 
on the outside with the points of in- 
numerable boat-hooks, but this does 
not go far in, aud we expect, if 
one of them were sawn in half, that 
it would be found that beneath the 
surface they are still as good as 
ever. ‘There is no doubt that to such a 
bottom as that of the Soochow Creek a 
pile bridge, with its innumerable sup- 
pee. is much more suitable than a 

ridge of few arches with oue or two 
heavy piers; at any rate we know that 
the mud will support the former, and 
we are not quite sure about the latter. 
The bridge may require to have its 
upper part renewed ; but if the support= 
ing piles are still good, it would be a 
ity to pull them up aud waste them. 
it would be foolish to spend the hundred. 
and thirty thousand taels or so required 
for a new bridge in a hury if it is uot 
absolutely necessary ; and of this we 
think the Council should assure them- 
selves by farther investigation. before 
the coming meeting. Shanghai will not 
grudge the cost of a handsome, new 
bridge if the present one is really unsafe, 
but the Tatepeyers will want to be quite 
certain on that point. Sooner or later, 
without doubt, a new bridge will be 
necessary, but if its construction can be 
safely delayed, the time will not be 
wasted if in the interval a design can 
be got which will give us a bridge as 
ornamental as Messrs. Morrison and 
Gratton’s, and with all the other good 
points of that of Messrs. Kingsmill and 
Vowell. ‘There are points too, about 
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Mr. Cornish’s dos-@-dos suspension 
bridge, the towers of which might be 
made a little more ornamental, when 
we are not sure that it would not be a 
very effective as well as practical con- 
struction. 


THE RACQUET CLUB MEETING. 
‘Tere are many old Shaughai hands 
at home who will peruse with great 
interest the report of the Racquet Club 
meeting held on Thursday afternoon, 
and we feel sure that the majority of 
them will regret to see that it has 
been decided to sell the Court. The 
shareholders may possibly claim that 
the Court is a private institution, 
and that they have a right to do 
what they like with their own pro- 
perty, but whatever it may have be- 
come, it was uot a private institution 
originally. When the present Court 
was built, men who did uot play aud 
had no intention of ever playing racquets 
were urged successfully to take shares 
in it ou the ground that it was a 
public benefit to have a good Racquet 
Court in Shanghai; there was no idea 
at that time of making a pecuniary pro- 
fit from it, and those men would not 
have assisted to build it if there had 
been any such idea, It will be seen 
that it has uot beeu decided what is to 
be doue with the large sum whieh has 
tempted the preseut members of the 
Club to sell the Courts we lope thet 
when the discussion on this point is 
taken up again, the history of the Court 
will not be forgotten, and that it will be 
proved that the public spirit which 
made Shanghai what it is still survives 
in the community. 



























Reviews. 


THE ENGLISH MAIL PAPERS. 
Lowy Randulph Churchill and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain are both disappointed men, 
Each of them thought he was indispensable 
to his party, and each has found out his 
uistake. Me, Chamberlain in his disgust 
turns round on the Radicals he was once 
oud to lead and calls them Nihilists ; 

rd Randolph goes down to Birmingham 
aud makes a thoroughly Radical speech, 
und while insisting that he is still Cnionist, 
condemns in foto Mr, Balfour's administra 
tion of Ireland. It is evident that there is 
disintegration on both sides of the House 
of Commons, and that the next General 
Elestion will be a remarkably interesting 
one, from the uncertainty as to the leaders 
under whom it will be fought, and the plat- 
form cries they will adopt. Lord Randolph 
Churchill has succeeded ‘in fluttering the 
vecotes nuch more than Mr. Chamber- 
lain has done ; for the Conservative party 
is still, according to the Sf. Jumes's Gazette, 
the ‘one solid compact force in the midst 
of division.” Tt goes on to say:— 

When Purliament met, the istry had 
the Liberal Unionists by it check no 
doubt, but also as a support; and in frout 
the Separatists a composite body, but one 
not as yet openly disintegrated. Now the 
Liberal Unionists remain where they were ; 
but the Separatists are breaking up into 
followers of Mr. Gladstone pure and simple— 
a dwindling body ; followers of Mr. Morley, a 
ody which hus not yet grown to considerable 
proportions ; and followers of Mr. Labouchere, 
u.body of comparatively imposing size, but of 
strength, perhaps, more apparent and accident- 
al than real. ‘The positigh is such « one as a 
Parliamentary politician ufight dream of, for 




















the game of a strong united body ought to be 
easy indeed in the face of this weakness and 
division. What that game should be we have 
no doubt. ‘The Conservative party has only 
to prove itself the party of good administra 
tion, of patriotic foreign policy, of good 
finance, and of sane legislation. “Neither do 
we entertain any doubt as to what it ought 
not to be. ‘The Conservative game is uot 
either to stand obstructively still or to try 
the gambler’s trick of dishing the R: 
which has just been recommended to it at 
Walsall. Lord Randolph Churchill bas 
commended that style of play before, and will 
no doubt continue to dv so from time to time. 
But if he has learnt nothing, we heartily hope 
his fellow Conservative leaders have not 
mislearnt their lesson. If the country wants 
Radicalism, it will go to the natural source 
for ite And there is one very. patent fact 
which Lord Randolph Churehill seems to 
overlook. It is this: whatever the party 
sainel from Radicalism by taking up his 
four Points, it would more than lose by 
driving away those to whom revolutionary 
experiment is destestable. Disintegration 
would come on it at ouce ; and very soon the 
one united party in the country would be as 
hopelessly divided and as incapable of govern- 
ing as the Liberals—the very “dissentient” 
Liberals—themselves, 


The telegraph has brought us already 
such full particulars uf the Royal Wedding, 
that the edge of the interest is blunted of thie 
accounts received by the mail. One point 
of interest there is in the marriage of this 
Princess Louise to a subject in relation to 
the marriage of her aunt, also a Priucess 
Louise. ‘The Marchioness of Lorne, when 
she was married, stood twenty-sixth’ in the 
order of succession to the Throne, while 
there ure only three lives between the 
Queen and the Duchess of Fife. The 
iage is taken as a sign, says the Dai 
“that in the highest quarters 
there is some desire to break the tradition 
perpetuated since the time of George 1 
that it is necessary to keep the Royal family 
of England, or rather those of thein who are 
near the succession, exclusively Germ: 
Te is melancholy to gee a paper in the po 
tion of the Daily Chronicle keeping up the 
absurd fiction—though not in so many 
words—that our Royal family is tooGerman; 
fiction which has a harmful effect in ke 
1g 
menan absurd jealousy of Germany ; while 
on the other hand the Germans objected to 
the Empress Frederick because she was sv 
English. The real reason for the Royal 
Marriage Act and its restrictions is the 
inconvenience that would be felt if for 
instance, the present Duchess of Fife should 
by chance succeed to the throne, and a 
son of the Duke of Fife become King of 
England. As to the Royal Grants debate 
the Spectator has a very good article in 
favour of plain speaking on the subject :— 
Money questions, as they bear upon the 
Throne, svem to affect Englishmen in 
lige and not altogether intelligible fas 
We cannot profess to understand the popular 
irritation which is felt about the cost of the 
‘Throne, which is uot really costly at all, if 
we only consider how very inuch greater a 
cost the recognition of the Republican princi- 
ple would certainly entail on the people, 
With its certain consequence that every one 
would in future expect to be paid for his 
public work, and that the tendency to suspect 
and even truduce all those who offered to 
serve the public gratuitously would soon be- 
come confirmed. But if we cannot under- 
stand at all the narrow-minded irritation 
which is displayed whenever Royal grants 
are in debate, we find it almost as difficult to 
understand the prudery with which those 
statesmen who support the Royal grants 
avoid saying plainly and precisely what they 
mean, $0 as to bind the Crown and the Go- 
vernment by their words. 


Another leading topic of the week was 
the defeat of General Boulanger in the 
electious for the Councils-General in France. 
‘The goverment newspapers regard this 
as a crushing blow to the adventurer, but 




























































































General Boulanger has been crushed so 
often, and “bobbed up serenely” soon after- 


wards, that the English journals aro not 
prepared. to accept Is ‘defeat as final. 

eneral Boulanger has had to fight under 

eat disadvantages. M. Constans, the 

rench Minister of the Interior, is not 
supposed to be troubled by many scruples ; 
nevertheless the elections have nut resulted 
in a triumph for the Republicans. The 
Daily News, which regards the result ag an 
overthrow for the General, explains the 
position thus :— 

‘The Government of M. Tirard has entered 
the lists against General Boulanger, and. is 
employing its immense powers in active opera- 
tions t him. His proposed trial’ and 
his fight are but marked incidents of this 
warfare. In the course of it the scandalous 
revelations ussociated with his name have 
deen almost continuous. In the latest of them 
some of his creatures are explicitly charged 
with the theft of public documents bearing on 

trial. ‘The most effective blow against 
him, however, was that which precipitated 
his flight from France. He is at the head of 
‘a sort of joint-stock company of sedition, and 
his absence means the removal of the manager, 
and indeed of the head ottice, from the scene 
of operations. It is almost impossible to over: 
estimate that inconvenience from a business 
point of view, Without an office in Paris and 
ranches in the Departments, and peaceful 
access to all means of communication with the 
country, this French joint-stock company, 
like others, must necessarily be paralysed in 
every operation. ‘The Exhibition, us our Paris 
correspondent shows, counts for something, 
and for the rest, and’ above all, the Republ 
has to thank its’ own President. M, Carnot 
has accomplished the first of his duties in 
making the Republic popular in the person of 
its chief. He has worked hurd in his work 
hours, and, in his play time he has hit the 
happy mean between simplicity aud ostenta: 
tiou. ‘The apologies of the General's supporters 
only betray their sense of the thoroughness of 
their overthrow. To argue that he has ex- 
piated the mistake of Count Dillon’s alliance 
with the Clericals and Monarehists is only to 
say that his policy has been condemned on its 
merits, ‘he very essence of it was an alliance 
with any and every party that had an envy, 
an ambition, or « hepe to the detriment of the 
Republic. As in other joint-stock enterprises 
exerybory's money vas youl. “Our corres 
pondent thinks that this victory may hasten 
the period of the General Election. A Gov- 
ernment Which has shown so many of the 
qualities of leadership may safely be trusted 
in its next tactical move, 
The St. James's is not so sure that Bou 
langer is crushed, It says:— 

it Boulanger—so the prophets are writ 
ing because he bas failed, and certainly failed 
most ignominiously, to 
it must be remembered in the first place that 
the cantonal elections turn to a great extent 
ferent questions from those which 
ide and subdivide France in its national 
politics. Look at London, represented in 

’arliament by a compact Conservative vote 
and misrepresented on the County Council 
by the delegates of Radical fads and fancies, 
General Boulanger is professedly « Radi 



































wry the day. But 





























but notin his vague Radicalism, 
but fe opposition to that form of 
Radi i is dominant in the Cabinet 
and Chamber of Deputies. So far as he has 





been defeated the Cabinet has w 





1 a victor 





but it would be only a Pyrehic vietory where a 
Republican has been replaced by a Conserva- 
It is said that the Cabinet are so elated 





ith their success, that, before it is discounted 
they intend to hurry on the General Election, 
Perhaps they are wise to strike while the irou 
seems to be hot. But the result of u General 
Election who can foretell, either in England 
or in France? 

The Pall Mall is very well illustrated 
this week, the comic pictures, which are 
rough, excepted. The little sketches of 
Good Old Wimbledon are very nice; su 
are those of Stockholm and Hongkong, 
Lundy Island and the Thames; the process 
used in illustrating the Pall Mull obviously 
lends itself much better to landsespes then 
to figures, but the portraits of ‘Lal? 
Brough are very characteristic. The Pall 
‘Mull is, of course, nut in sympathy with 
Mr. Gladstone's great speech on the Royal 
Grants, made appropriately enough on big 
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golden wedding day ; what it says of the 
speaker therefore may be taken as more 
impartial than usual :-— 

He represents the perfect flower of the 
culture and training of the old England, with 
his roots deeply buried in the past, and all 
hia fibres drawing in nourishinent from the 
ancient springs of religion and morality with 
which successive generations of Englishmen 
have for centuries past nurtured their souls. 
His career bridges the gulf which would 
otherwise yawn between the Oxford of Man- 
hing and Newman and Liddon, and the de- 
mocracy which Mr. Chamberlain’ himself now 
finds too advanced. Possibly this feature in 
his character may ‘be misconceived, and the 
le of a democratic constituency may chafe 
e ingered so lovingly and 
ong in w region of inherited and irrational 
prejudice ; just as the scientific spirit may 
Tesent the sympathy which inclined him so 
much more to the thought of Italy than to 
the genius of France and Germany. 
democracies ae given to the idolsing of their 
great men, and posterity will not look harshly 
q defects. Mr. Gladstone will gain in 
the oyes of posterity by the fact that after 
him it seems as if uo orator was likely, so far 
as we can see at present, to arise who could 
pretend to the palm of his genius. It has 
een finely ead that his rivals at the best can 

le als of Alex- 



















only divide his gifts as the 
ander did the empire of the Macedonians they 
had conquered. One may equal him in beauty 
of comporition, a second in lucidity and pre- 
cision of statement, a third in fluency and 
fire, but he alone possesses all the qualities of 
an orator, qualities which were tried in a 
nindred felts, and came off triumphant in all 
—to whieh we have the whole Lond 

Dearing emphatic testimony. 















NOTICES OF BOOKS, ETC. 
yeciaes wh ) 
The Messenger. Vol, 11. No. 9. Shanghai, 
September 1889, 








‘This month’s number of the Messenger 
opens with a short article by the Rev. F. 
A. Steven, of the China Inland Mission, on 
a hitherto little-known country which is 
now coming into more prominence, the 
Burmo-Chinese Borderland. We learn 
from it that missionary work has beon 
successfully prosecuted for: sume twelve 
years among the Kachins and Chinese, very 
Tittio having been done among the Burmans, 
Dr, Faber continues his paper on the Status 
‘of Women in China, with a farther summary 
of the Chinese laws in regard to women. 
‘These laws, while they are intended 
throughout for the defence of marriage 
as a sacred institution, are as one-sided 
as all laws relating ‘to women are in 
Oriental countries. If a man beats his 
wife, but does not break her limbs or 
maim her, the law takes no no it; i 

















receive one hundred blows, and the husband 
may separate fromher, Those who have been 
shocked by the sale of women in the famine 
regions will be interested in knowing that 
the law provides that “he who from poverty 
sells his wife should not be heavily pun 
ed; let the wonan revert to the last 
husband (i.e., to the man she was sold to.)” 
There is ‘more interest than before in the 
conclusion of Mr. Bone's sketch of the Reli- 
gious Festivals of the Cautonese ; he winds 
up with the suggestion that ‘as Rome 
adopted the heathen festivals and made 
them Christian, converting the Satu 
nalia into Christmas, so the missionaries 
should adopt the Chinese festivals. ‘The 
China Inland Mission Notes at least remind 
us how wide-spread is the activity of that 
body. There is not much novelty, unfor- 
tunately, in the pioneering troubles. re- 
counted by Mr. J. Slimnon, and there 
is a good deal of truth in his’ statement 
that * Missionaries often describe China as 
standing with outstretched arms calling for 
the Gospel. If they mean by that, that 
she sorely needs the Gospel and is perish- 
ing for the lack of it, I can testify to the 
truth of the statement. But if they mean 





























But j 


that Chinamen are standing with out- 
stretched arms to welcome the missionary 
or his message, I cannot say that I have 
{seen much of it.” 

Dr. Edkins’ instalment of Ancient Sym- 
bolism deals with more recondite matters 
this month—the symbolism of trees, (in 
which we find that the Chinese have 
the story of the tree of life), numerical 
symbolism, philosophical symbolism, and 
symbolism in sacrifices, as to some of which 
ints we could well have borne farther 
ictail. Mrs, Muirhead contributes another 











of her well-written little practical sermons, 
and there is a rather noticeable article 
headed ** What one hundred dollars will 
do in Chin 


which seems hardly credible. 








Historical Note, or The Poppy 
Shanghai: published at the 
Department of the Inspectorate- 


General of Customs, 1889. 





In his speech last June at the twelfth 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Suppression of the Opium Trade, Dr. Legye 
a the hardihood to combat Sir Richard 
‘Temple's statement that long before the 
English introduced opium into China, the 
Chinese had been in the habit of using 
it, | Well possibly,” he said the 
had been acquainted’ with it as a medi- 
cine... It appears to me beyond a 
doubt that the instance of opium smok- 
ing for the mere pleasure of smoking, 
for the intoxicating and fascinating in- 
fluence which it exerts upon the mind 

body, was unknown until it was 
introduced by ourselves from India.” Tt is 
ult to believe that Dr. Legge did not 
know better than this; it is still more 
difficult to believe that he wilfully misled 
his hearers in order to. swim with the 
stream. A priori it was very unlikely that 
we should introduce from Tudia a custom 
which did not and does not exist in our 
dependency ; and the historical note which 
Dr. Kdkins, at the instance of Sir Robert 
iled, disproves Dr. Legge’s 
ly.’ ‘The poppy was intro- 
ina by the Arabs in the 
8th century, and its medicinal proper- 
ties ‘are. mentioned in a work published 
in the 10th century. From ¢ me 
on it was valued and cultivated for these 
medicinal properties ; and in his résumé 
on page 23 Dr. Edkins tells us that 
“it appears plain that from the latter part 
of the 15th century the manufacture of 
native opium has existed in China, and it 
is not only in recent years that there has 
been both native and foreign opium in this 
country.” The smoking of opium came 
in with the use of tobacco in the 17th 
century. “Various ingredients were in 
various countries mixe tobacco to 
Lay their effect; among them was opium.” 
The Manchus tried fruitlessly to prohibit 
the use of tobacco by edicts as strenuous 
as those that have been published against 
opiuu, and with equal effect 
the causes of the failure must 
the love of opium-smoking by many in high 
itions, favourites and ‘others, whom 
it would be very difficult to punish.” 
‘The smoking of opium began in Formosa 
and Amy, where tobacco smoking had been 
introduced, and the first edict against it 
was issued in 1729. Opium was a common 
produce in Yunnan as early as 1736, We 
hope, but we must confess with sorrow that 
we do not expect, that even the Society for 
the Suppression’ of the Opium Trade will, 
since Dr. Edkins’ valuable monograph has 
been published, discontinue accusing Eng- 
land of being the fons et origo of all the 
harm that opium’ smoking ‘has done in 
China; harm which, under any circum- 
stances, has been and still is grossly exag- 
gerated. However good the motives of 
those who declaim against opium in season 
and cut of season may be, they are bound 
in common honesty to aceept the facts 
collected for them and so clearly stated by 
Dr. Edkins. 
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Mr. Bone’s Religious Festivals, to which 
we have referred above, has the plice of 
honour in the new number of the Recorder. 
It is followed by the third instalment of 
the Rev. L, W. Pilcher's paper on the 
New Education in China. We are glad to 
see that the writer, though he owns that 
there is much opinion against him, is an 
advocate for the use of the English language 
as the vehicle for the new education, He 
points out how India and Japan are study- 
ing that language, “ite marvellous eapa- 
Dility for assimilating all that is good in 
other languages, its widespread use along 








all the commercial routes of the worl 
and the apparently growing sentiment in 
its favour among those of the influential 
classes in China who are striving to advance 
the new. education.” He shews that the 
scientific works that are translated into 
Chinese are not, and cannot be expected to 
be, much moré than introductions; nor 
can translation hope to keep pace with the 
new works that are constantly issuing from 
the press. To us Mr, Pilcher’s 

are convincing. The Rev. D. 
begins an interesting account of 
and Writings of the God of Literature, who 
1s, like most of the Chinese gods, a deified 
mortal, who lived in the early part of the 
Chow ‘dynasty, B.C, 1192. The Rev. 
Gilbert Reid contributes « very useful 
paper, which has already appeared in our 
columns, but is now revised and improved, 
on a subject in which he ia an expert, 
Chinese Law on the Ownership of Church 
Property in ‘the interior of China, We 
gladly reprint his concluding paragraph, 
which should be borne in mind when fresh 
stories are presented to us of the obstruc- 
tiveness and intolerance of the Chinese 
Government :— 

Allin all, the Chinese Government hi 
shown a broad spirit towards the phil 
thropic efforts of missionaries, and it should 
be the aim of missionaries to follow as 
closely as possible the course marked out— 
by the better spirit of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The disputed arguments have all 
passed away: while an undisputed argu- 
ment may now be presented. The case 
for the earlier missionaries was weak 
and a hard one; but for the missionaries 
now it is clear, strong and satisfactory. 
‘The conditions of the nation, the meaning of 
the Treaties, the right of the missionaries, 
have all alike changed; and the change, 
moreover, has been one of progress, li- 
berality and enlightenment. Looking into 
the future there is more of hope for the 
optimist than of gloom for the pessimist. 

Many of our readers will be interested in 
Mr. Beach's account of a Notable Gather- 
ing in Japan, the gathering being one of 
six hundred and twenty-two students, male 
and female, from various colleges in all 

rts of Japan. The usual correspondence, 
‘otices of Books—among them being a long 
and sympathetic review of Mr. Campbell’ 
recent account of Missionary Work in For- 
mosa—and Editorial Notes make up the 

one. 












































number, on the whole a decidedly 





@utports. 





AMOY. 


— 6 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

It is generally believed that the Governor 
of Formosa has granted a concession to 
work the Kelung Coal Mines to an Ameri- 
can firm, subject to. the approval of the 

igh authorities in Peking ; and the general 
opinion here is that the concession will not 
be confirmed, and that the whole business 
will end in'smoke. Tf it is, however, 
confirmed, it is understood’ that tho 
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firm in question will start a company to 


work it ‘There is oil in Formosa, too, and 
it is said that the right of working these 
oil springs will go with the coal mines, 
but all thisis not much more than conjec- 
ture. Captain Farrow is now in Hongkong; 
he went over to Formosa and brought 
back a lot of samples, which he has taken 
south with him. 

Our leading tiger-slayer is out on the 
hunt once more, and I will give you news 
if there is anything of interest to tell on 
his return, 

1Wth September. 








CHEFOO. 
Picks aise 

(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
The weather here is beautifully fine and 
‘The French flagship aud the gunboat 
Vipére sailed yesterday at daylight, the 
rest of the Freuch squadron having left on 
Saturday. H.M.S. Merlin arrived at day- 
light on Sunday from Shanghai, havi 
comes large portion of the way under sai 
regret to say that on her arrival her captain 
had to be brought ashore, suffering from 
bronchitis and congestion of the lungs. 
HLM.S. Porpoise sailed yesterday mornin; 
with Mr, Howard on board for Newehwang, 
leaving the Merlin in the harbour. 

‘There is absolutely no other news here ; 
the visitors generally are very busy doing 
nothing. 

10th September. 


CHI-NAN FU. 
ge 
(yroxt OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
‘The time for the harvesting of the kao- 
liang has come, and so the time for the 
return of the missionaries. 
The students for the gracious examina- 
tion have likewise appeared upon the 
scene, though several thousand less. than 





























last year, This is owing to the floods and 
the famine, and not to the grace of the 
‘Emperor. 


The Governor, having been overpowered 
by the startling uews of the Yellow River 
bursting its embankments and flowing at 
its own free will over the country, returned 
some days since to the capital to luok after 
the preliminaries of the examiuation. On 
account of the Yellow River, we believe 
that the Governor is not to enter the exa- 
mination hall, but the Literary Chancellor 
will do so instead. 

Officials out of office are looking brighter 
the Yellow River scoured the people. 
Business is soon to increase, and already 
several hundred thousands of taels have 
come. If the Governor manages to get 
12,000,000 taels, as Honan did last year for 
its’ one gap, the officials will have’ quite a 

e for saving the nation and blessing the 
the people. In such a case probably foreign 
funds will not be needed. 

Alas, for the people! Terrible the pro- 
spect for them in the midst of, the waters. 
Wait a few months, and what kind of a 























chance will they have to find food for their | 


homes ? 
rumoured that the last gap in the 
district of Ch‘i-ho was made at the instiga- 
tion of the Governor, to relieve the terrible 
yressure on certain sections and the unusual 
istress of the people in the already-tlooded 
regions. Anyway, north and south of the 
river the counties are flooded. 

The river seems to have been more 
reckless than usual in his scamperings. 
Bis channel was wide enough for him, but 
not deep enough. The rest of a whole year 
filled the bed he usually lies in with too 
many friends from the Mongolian desert, 
and the Governor failed to come to his 
rescue and clear them out. 

We verily believe that the Chi-nan-fu 
correspondent is a prophet, though not 
the son of one. In the first part of 
May he prophesied that it was doubtful 
if the cases of the Americans and English 









elay, till after 
So it has’ come to 
pass, at least with the Americans. An- 
other prophecy was: “Somewhere, whe- 
ther in Honan or Shantung, we may expect 
further floods.” And this is true, too. 
So let all foes, critics, and growlers, look 
hereafter with due respect on this new 
prophet of the season. And another pro- 
phecy remains to be fulfilled—or otherwise. 
There have been some very heavy rains 
during the last few weeks in this part of the 
‘The weather is now much cooler, 
has increased somewhat. 
The Governor is svon to leave again for 
his important duties on the Yellow River. 
26th August. 

















SOOCHOW. 
eg 
(ruom a CORRESPONDENT.) 

A double suicide has occurred in a large 
weaving establishment just opposite the 
Twin Pagoda Chapel. A bit of land, 12x 18 
feet, some time ayo was sold for $3; and a 
claimant several times had come to levy on 
the party who disposed of it. Last Satur- 
day he ‘appeared and asked for 400 cash. 
On being refused he went out, bought 
opium, took @ large dose, lay down at his 
friend’s door and died. ' The other man 
was so frightened at the prospect of lawsuits 
and expenses that he also went and bought. 
opium and samshu, returned home, and an 
hour afterwards was a corpse. He had about 
$200 at home, and seems to have said to 
himself ‘TI will die and leave the money to 
my children.” Here then were two men, 
between forty and fifty years of age, who 
suddenly snapped the thread, of life ; one 
of them leaving « family of five young chil- 
dren, It has brought before the neighbours 
very vividly the fearful results of suicide, 
but seems to make very little impression, 
Tt is perhaps on no single point that the 
AngioSaxon and the Mongolian stand so 
distinctly at autipodes as on theit views of 
suicide. The one looks at it with horror, 
the other with complacency. Chinese books 
extol the taking of one's life—from patrio- 
tism, as when the Governor of Kiangsu 
perished by his own hand at the capture 
of the city by the Taipings, and from senti- 
ment, as when on the death of an un 
lover's damsel follows behind on the long 
pilgrimage. ‘The most frequent motive is 
revenge ; Taoism teaches practically that 
spirit may fight with spirit. As every square 
has its opium shop the remedy is near at 
hand, when a wife is chastised by her liege 
for instance. Monte Carlo is not a cireum- 












































stance to Soochow. ‘There are no statistics ; 
but from general observation it may safely 
be put down that, compared with England 


and Ameri hose papers we read, the 
proportion of suicides is one hundred to one, 
or perhaps much greater than this. With 
their many good traits of character this 
feature of Chinese society is frightful and all 
foreign residents might use their influence 
to produce a healthier sentiment. 
7th Sept. 











TIENTSIN. 


pases 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
We are now having delightful autumn 
weather. The nights are cool enough for 
refreshing sleep, and while the sun is hot 
in the middle of the day it is not oppres 
sive, as it was before the change came. 
The definite and very noticeable change in 
the condition of the atmosphere came 
suddenly not quite three weeks ago. It 
had been very oppressive for a succession 
of days. The forenoon of tl i 
day was no exception, In 
came wind, clouds, and light rain, and 
it soon became apparent that a permanent 
change had taken place in the atmosphere, 
since which we have been rejoicing in more 
comfortable external conditions. 








There is a manifest improvement in the 
depth of water and in the conditions of 
the river generally. ‘The large tugs are 
now able to come up to the Bund, and it, 
is confidently expected that the steamers 
will follow them before many days, ‘The 
main channel is deepening, and the shoals 
are shifting or being cut through by the 
| current. Apparently the river has seldom 

borne along with its waters so heavy a 
burden of mud, and the deposits have been 
correspondingly heavy. The usual inunda- 
tion of a vast extent of territory to the 
south-west and west has not been remitted 
this year. The streams coming from that 
direction have brought their annual deposit 
of mud, and the defences are strengthened 
in the ‘usual temporary-emergency sort of 
fashion that invites calamity. ‘The boats 
take short cuts across country, often 
passing through fields of kaoliang trying to 
ripen its grain while standing in water not 
infrequently five and six feet deep. Some 
dredging is being done here and there, but 
no systematic or scientific effort is made to 
control these streams and permanently 
benefit the people and the country. 

Refugees, coming mainly from the flooded 
territory of the Yellow River, are beginning 
to flow in upon us in such numbers as to 
cause some alarm to the officials. As a 
consequence of this influx of destitute and 
idle people, petty thieving is on the increase, 
Tis feared that trouble may ensue as we 
advance into the winter from the increase 
of such an irresponsible class. It is an 
experience not wholly new to the place, 
Iv is a condition of things that requires 
prompt, efficient action and tact on the 
part of the rulers, with perhaps the 
accessories of soup kitchens. ‘They have 
generally been found to be equal to the 
Occasion. 

The new Town Hall approaches. comple- 
tion, and is a beautiful and imposing 
structure as viewed from th The 
side view is disappointing—one is led to 
expect a greater depth. It may seem a 
little pretentious to some, who may have 

referred a ditferent application of the 

junds, but in many ways it is a great 
addition to our ‘* Model Settlemen 

T hear that the first pupils are to bo 
entered in the Viceroy’ College in about 
ten days, and the work of the Institution 
begin at once. All will desire for it the 
highest mensure of success in preparing 
men for the changed conditions that are 
inevitable in the not distant future of 
China, 


th September. 


























Pehing Gazettes, 





ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZETTE. 


pe aa 
21st August. 

DISTURBANCES BY KIANGSI MEN IN FUKIEN, 

The high authorities of Fukien have 
already reported to the Emperor the ser- 
ious disturbances created by Kiangsi boat- 
men in the interior of the province. They 
now describe the measures which have 
been successfully taken to restore order, 
After the events narrated in the previous 
memorial the insurgents continued to 
plunder and burn the surrounding vill 
murdering the inhabitants and committing 
every sort of atrocity. On the 26th of the 
month their fleet anchored in the Fu-t'un 
river. In the dead of the night General 
Liu made an attack upon them, employing 
fire-balls to burn their boats. ‘Only three 
soldiers lost their lives ; but more than a 
hundred of the rebels were killed or 
drowned, and the remainder fled in all 
directions. In the pursuit that ensued 
seven men were captured, all of whom 
were found on examination to have been 
among the originators of the breach or to 
have taken a leading part in resisting the 
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troops. | Three days afterwards the troops 
again attacked the insurgents on a hill side 
where they had taken their stand. Be- 
tween ten and twenty of them were shot, 
‘and the rest fled for their lives across the 
nrountain top. Three more men were 
taken prisoners, of whom one was the 
principal leader of all the Kiangsi men, 
and the others were standard bearers and 
active participants in the outrages com- 
mitted. At the same time the Shun- 
ch‘an 
the Ko-lao suciety, who had joined the 
insurgents for purposes of plunder. ‘These 
four men with the seven previously captur- 
ed were all executed upon the spot. The 
remainder of the insurgents have escaped 
to Chin-lung Shan and its neighbourhood, 





where active search will be kept up till all | 


the chief offenders are arrested. ‘The 
eople of Shun-ch‘ang and its neighbour- 
Rood are all immigeants, principally. from 
Ting-chou Fu and Heing-hua Fu; and 
there has long been a serious feud between 
them and the i men. Tt is proposed 
to compel both parties to surrender their 
arms, which ean be effected by means of 
the strong body of troops who are now 
present, and whom it will not be advisable 
to withdraw immediately, The people in 
the towns near Shun-ch‘ang, who were 
Deginning to leave their homes, are now 
settling down again quietly. 


22nd August. 
BREACH IN NORTH BANK OF YELLOW KIVER, 

An Imperial Decree notices » memorial 
from the Governor of Shantung reporting 
the breach in the north bank of the Yellow 
River. Accordingto theGovernor's report, 
on the 9th and 10th of August the river 
overflowed its banks at Chang ‘Ts‘un and 
other places in the district of Ch'i-ho, about 
one-fifth of the water thus deserting its 
proper channel, and flowing along the 
course of the ‘'u-hai River to the sea. The 
officials responsible for the embankments at 
thespot areordered tobe punished in various 
rays, Acertain brevet Colonel Chang Yung- 
hang is cashiered and condemned to serve 

the post-roads in Mongolia, two more 
military and one civil officer are cashier 
while another colonel and the local Magis 
trate are nominally dismissed, but aro re 
tained at their posts. The Governor is 
ordored to relieve the distressed people and 
to close the breach as svon as possible, 

COPPER FROM YUNNAN FOR PEKING. 

‘T'ang ch‘iung, superintendent of Mines 
in Yunnan, reports that he has despatched 
500,000 catties of copper, forming the 
second instalment of the eighth lut for the 
use of the Governnent at Peking. 

COPPER MINE AT WEI-NING IN KUEL-CHOU. 

‘The same memorialist states that the 
Japanese mining expert employed has 
found a spot at Ta-lang shan, forty 
li from Wei-ning, where the indications of 
vre are very promising ; and the public 
company has been crdered to get miners 
aud set to work at once. Though the works 
will be carried on with all speed, it will 
take a year and more before a profitable 
result is reached. It is therefore requested 
that no royalty inay be exacted till the year 
after next.—Approved. 

SLOW PRODUCTION a MINES. 

‘The same memorialist reports that hither- 
to the copper in Yunnan has been cast in 
irregular blocks, which gave facilities for 
steuling and peculation. ~ He has therefore 
instructed the public company working the 
uuinies in future to make blocks of a certain 
form and stamped with the date, their 
weight, and the name of the mine. This 
will cause a month or two's delay. _More- 
over many ef the workmen are ill with 
fever, which prevents their working. Also, 
the ore at present reached is not rich, and 
the furnaces are not yet in perfect working 
order, It has taken two million pounds of 
ore to make a hundred thousand pounds 
of copper. Under these circumstances it 












































Magistrate arrested a member of | 


will be only possible to get five hundred 
thousand pounds during the present year. 
PRISONER RECAPTURED AT TIENTSIN. 
According to a report of the Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang, eight years ago a man 
named Wan Yuan-ch‘ing was arrested for 
robbing the house of an Englishman called 
Wells at Tientsin. ‘Three other men were 
engaged in the affair; two of them were 
never caught, but one, the leader of the 
party, was put to death, having been dis- 
covered and convicted by means of evidence 
given by Wan Yuan-ch‘ing. On this ac- 
count, and because he had not been guilty 
of bloodshed, Wan Yuan-ch'‘ing’s sentence 
of death was commuted to one of penal 
servitude. He was sent to Kao-lan Hsien 
in Kansu, where he was fettered with an 
iron bar ‘and stone weight and delivered 








to a man to be taken charge of. The 
following year, being very miserable, he 
determined to make his escape. He broke 





the bar and chain, and with the help of 
a drug effaced the mark branded on his 
cheek. After this he started. eastward, 
and at the end of three years wanderings 
arrived again in Tientsin, where he was 
before long recognised and arrested. 

A prisoner under commuted sentence 
of death who escapes from his place of 
confinement is liable to be put to death 
on recapture without reference to Peking. 
But as some such offenders have been 
allowed the benefit of the recent act of 
grace, the memorialist humbly reports the 
case for His Majesty's decision.-—Keferred 
to the Board of Punishments. 

23rd August. 
REWARDS FOR RELIEVING DISTRESS IX 
ANHUL 

At the request of the Governor of Anhui 
the Emperor confers various honours on a 
long list of officials and gentlemen who 
have taken part in the relief of distress in 
the northern part of the province. Some 
of those rewarded cullected contribut 
to li amount: 
tributing money, built boats and reset 
people, or gave away clothes and medicines 

‘o their action in different ways the Em- 
peror ascribes the preservation of a lange 
number of lives. 

24th August. 

REPAIRS TO THE ARSENAL AT NANKIN 

‘The Governor-General of the Two Kiang | 
reports that during the twenty years that 
the Arsenal at Nanking has been in exist- 
ence the walls, beams and supporting 
colzuns have bee moved out of place Ey 
the continual working of the machinery, | 
and that the pipes in connection with the 
boilers have worn thin and suffered dam- 
age in many places. A new workshop kas 
been completed, and the entire staff of 
workmen having been transferred there, the 
business of the establishment is going one 

sual. Unless the plant of the old build- 
ing is immediately repaired, it will become | 
quite unfit for use. The total cost uf the 
necessary repairs, including a sum of Tle. | 
2,000 for new furnaces, is estimated at Ts. | 
8,000, and as such a large Payment cannot | 
be made out of the yearly allowance | 
for the manufacture of ammunition it is 
proposed that it should be defrayed out of | 
the two-tenths of the Shanghai foreign 
customs. 
























thers took part 

























25th August. 
TANG, GOVERNOR OF HET 
LUNG-CHIANG, 

‘The Viceroy Li Hung-chang submits 
memorial respecting the death of Kung- 
t'ang which occurred at Tientsin on 
the 28h of July last. The deceased 
suffered severely from the hot weather on 
his journey from Hei Lung Chiang. and 
when he reached the Hun-t‘ung River 
was laid prostrate with dysentery. As 
there were no doctors near he continued 
his journey to Newchwang before he had 
completely recovered. Here he obtained 














medical advice and was able to proceed to 
‘Tientsin where, in spite of a relapse, he 


determined to go on to Peking as soon as 
possible. He had scarcely started, however, 
before he was obliged to return and uuly 
reached Tientsin again in time to die. 
‘The deceased who was a member. of a 
distinguished family had held many frontier 
appointments and during his tenure of 
office in Hei Lung Chiang hat done muck 
towards strengthening the military position 
of the province and developing its mineral 
He had been quite recently 
transferred to the post of Tartar General 
at Hangchow, which appointment he was 
to take up after he had had audience of the 
Emperor. Memorialist asks that his re- 
mains may be allowed to enter Peking and 
that the posthumous honour due to his 
high rank may be paid to his memory. 
YELLOW RIVER IN SHANTUNG. 

In continuation of his Report of the 26th 
of July last, the Governor of Shantung 
gives further details respecting the breach 
in the embankment of the Yellow River in 
Chang-ch‘iu and the measures which have 
been tuken for the relief of the distress 
caused by the floods. About one-fifth of 
the total volute of water that escaped was 
carried by the Little Ching River past Lé-an 
tothesea. A great many villages in Chang- 
chu, Tsau-p'ing, Hsin-ch'éng, Kao-ytian, 
Po-yeh aud other districts on the banks of 
the above river suffered severely from the 
floods. In Chang-ch‘u and Tsau Fa 
mewbers of the Famine Relief Committeo 
are at present busy distributing funds, 
while in Lé-an and other districts on the 
lower reaches of the river similar good work 
is being performed by the Tactai of Chefoo 
and several gentlemen connected with 
the Southern Committee. The Governor, 
accompanied by the Tavtai, Li Hsi-chiet 
held au inspection of the breach at Ta-ch 
and found that the banks in the vieinit 
were in such a dangerous condition that it 
would be necessary to wait until the autumn 
when the water is low before attempting 
toclose it If repaired now in one placo, 






























; | it would be almost certain to give way in 
| another and more damage would be done 


than if it were left untouched. Of the 
overflow ou the northern embankment at. 
Hai-chih-fang some thirty or forty per cent. 
of the volume of water has been conducted 
back to the main stream by opening dykes 
at Wu-t'ang miao, while the remainder has 
entered the T’u-hai River to the north of 
Chi-yang. 
MORE ON THE YELLOW RIVE 
Ina sub-memorial Chang Yao states that, 
the upper portion of the Yellow River which 
flows through Chihli and Shautung had 
originally no regular channel. After the 
great breach at T'ung-wa-hsiang the 
waters spread in an easterly direction 
until they reached the Tung-o district, 























whence they were conducted to the 
sea by the Ta-ch'ing River. At frst 
the course of the river was close to the 





Chin embankment, but subsequeutly it took 
a southerly direction which necessitated the 
construction of the Liu-huang line of em- 
bankment. Fora numberof years past the 
latter structure has shown great sigus of 
danger, and since the third amoon of the 
present year scarcely a day has pussed 
without ‘trouble occurring somewhere in 
Pu Chouand Fan Hsien. ~The meorialist 
isited the locality in person and saw fur 
himself the great difficulty of providing 
against the danger, owing tu the loose 
nature of the soil, which is merely shifting 
sand deposited by previous foods, “On the 
28th and 29th of July last the embankment 
at the village of Liu-liu in P‘u Chou was 
swept away for a distance of over 60 chang 
by the rushing mass of water which the 
Ching-shui River brought down from 
Chihli. The overflow joined the main 
stream again at Chang-chuang. Any 
attempt at closing the breach would at 
preseut only add to the mischief, bist ate 

are being taken to have ‘both the 
ends securely fastened, so as to prevent 
any further collapse,” ‘The responsible 
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dficer, Lieutenaut-Colonel Chang Shih-| them for payment, collected to the num | $0,000, theamount in which the district was 
‘clung, has been connected with the river ; ber of eighteen and proceeded in a body | assessed, and it is asked that one step of 
for over 20 years and has worked day and | to the office of the Police Magistrate, | commutative rauk should be conferred 

‘night to avert any danger of the kind that | where they wished to argue the question | upon him. 
‘thas now happened. In consideration of his | of their liability with the collectors. The | sysesry oy THE OCUASI 
pasteervice, itis asked that he may merely Magistrates, were both absent at the mo-| prroarenty 
¢ stripped of his button and afforded an ment, and the men thinking that they were | phe President of the Board of War and 
opportunity of retrieving his reputation. ‘ in hiding in the back portion of the pre- | yie colleagues sebnit a let ot Lt porema at 
ihe water had fallen 7 feet during the mises, intruded into the inner precinets in | present under sentence of transportation, 
‘en days preceding the date of this mewo- ‘search of them. ‘The Police Magistrate's | PY co of trans 7 
rial, but a tel from Honan atmounced | wife, alarmed by the nvise of their approach | “29 are entitled tu receive either # general 
, but a telegram from Honan ammounces > y PP) | pardon or to have their term of service 
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\ OF THE EMPERON’S. 











another rise of 1 foot 6 inches in the river ; and the uproar from the onlovkers in the | 


‘there. 
26th August, 
APFOINTSEN 
Lin ‘Cho-yiin is gazetted Iutendant of 
Ting Chang Lung Circuit in Fukien. 
LEAVE OF ANSENCE TO WENG T'UNG-HO. 
Weng Tiung-ho, the President of the 
Board of Revenue, who is also the Empe- 





tur’s Tutor, makes an application for two |in the Statute Book is that relating to | 


street, tried to make her escape, aud in 
| doing’ so, fell on her face and sustained 
| serious injuries. ‘Two of the rioters were 
' subsequently arrested, and the remainder 
having made their escape to Kiangsi, 
an application for their rendition has been 
made to the Governor of that province. 
No special law can be found to cover the 
case, and the nearest analagous provision | 








reduced on account of the amnesty pro- 
claimed by the Emperor. ‘This excludes 
| several ollicers who are undergoing sen- 
ltences of transportation un account of 
| failure of duty in military operations, and 
leaves out of consideration 33. others who 
have wade their escape from the post roads 
\d have not been re-arrested, 
OFFICER RETAINED IN HUPEM, 


When an officer receives promotion in 











months’ leave of absence tv enable him tothe punishment of vagabouds who take | the civil service he is expected to proceed 


retum to his home in Kiangsu and repair advantage of seasuns of scarcity to commit | 


the family cemetery. It is more than ten 


years wince he puid his last visit to his the repute of the officials and the public  empts hin from duing sv. ‘The Governor. 


hative place, and were it not that he has 
Tearned frum his private letters that his 
ancestral burying ground, which lies close 
to & mountaiit ravine, is in danger of being 
swept away by flood, he would uot venture 
to ask leave to quit his post at the present 
moment. He proposes, however, to yo and 
return by steamer and tu be back pum 
tually at the expiration of his leave. 














MONTHLY EXPENSES OF WAR VESSELS aT 
KE 

Some two or three years ago the Board 
of War recommended that the disburse- 
ments for wages and other expenses on 
board the Nunshén and Nenjri 
vessels of the Nanking fleet, should be 
reduced, on the ground that defensive 
measures on such a large 
longer necessary, ‘The Viceroy having 
deen called upon for a report on the subject 
states that in originally determining the 
amount. of this outlay the horse-power of 
the various vessels was adopted as the 
basis of the calculation. In the case 
of the Ch'ény-ch‘ing, for instance, a vessel 
of 150 horse-power, the monthly disburse- 
ment for silaries and wages amounts 
to ls, 1,771.5, while on the two 
vessels above alluded to whose horse- 
power is 2,800, the expenses are only Tis. 
3,42. 
two vessels is greater than that of the 
Chiény-chting, by 2,690, the difference 
their working expenses is only a little 01 
Tis. 1,650 pér month. This scale of pay 
ment is already so economical that no fur- 
ther reduction can be made without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the service. and it 
would be a great pity for the sake of a 
small saving to dispense with the services of 
men who have had the advantage of many 
years’ training. 

th August. 
APPOINTMENT. 

Chung-héng, a Secretary in one of the 
Boards, has been appoiited Intendant of 
the Yen Yi Ts'ao Chi Circuit in Shantung. 


DISTUMBANCE IN ANHUT IN CONNECTION WITH, 
THE LEVY OF THE LAND TAX. 

‘The Governor of Anhui reports the 
circumstances connected with a disturbance 
in the Chien-t@ district caused by enforcing 

ment of the land tax. ‘The Magistrate 

ad received instructions to make a'survey 
of the region snd report in what places an 
exemption from the tax ought to be grant- 
ed, payment in other parts being enforced 
as usual, A number of tenants, holding 
farms which had not. suffered from the 
drought, having delayed payment for over 
ayear, the Magistrate visited the locality 
fu person and summoned the tax collectors 
before him in the vtfice uf the Police 
Magistrate of the district, warning them 
that prompt payment would be demanded 
from the defaulting farmers. The latter, 
auneyed by the coustant appeals made to 









































ale were no | 


plunder aud create disturbance affect 





| peace. ‘The crime in such instances con- 
stitutes « capital offence punishable by 
decapitation, but as there was nv intention | 
| to plunder in the present case, the severity 
| of the punishment has under'the cixcums- | 
‘tances been reduced, and the men have 
| been sentenced to 100 blows and banish- | 
| ment toa distance of 3,000/i. ‘The aumesty 
| granted last year ou the occasion of the 
Emperor's accession is not to affect the 
sentence. 

















28th August. 

EXAMINATION OF THE STU 
GOVERSMEST SCHOOL AT CANTON 

The High Authorities at Canton report 
the result of a triennial exumination of the 
stud in the Government School at, 
Canton, ‘The first examination of the kind 
took piace in November, 1867, and was 
conducted by the then ‘Tartar-General and 
the Viceroy Jui-lin, who sent up to Pel 
the names of six candidates selected for the | 
proficiency they had attained in their | 
studies. A further examination of these ; 
candidates was held by the Tsung-li Yamén, 
and they were all raised to the position of 
Interpreters with the right of competing | 
for &. provincial degree, and” granted 
appointments in the various Yaméns in! 
Canton. Examinations have since been 






































to Peking for audionce, unlese the Decros 
conferring his appuintment specially ex- 





Geueral of Hu Kuang requests that his 
Lieutenant-Guvernor K‘uai Té-piao, who 
was recently transferred tu Formosa, may be 
allowed to remain at his preseut post until 
the arrangements connected with the Pro- 
vincial examinations have been completed, 











after which he will give over charge at once 
ty his successor, Téng Hua-hsi, and proceed 





northward, 





29th August. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM CHI 
KELIEP OF DISTRESS IN ANHUL, 





1A sum of Tis, 80,000 was sent frum 


Chungking during the past two years to 
relieve the distress which prevailed in the 
provines of Anhui, OF this amount Ts. 
7,400 were raised by small contributions 

‘which no special reward could be 
claimed, but as charitable deeds, when 
performed by Chinese, are never left un- 
noticed by the Government, the Governor 
of Anhui and the Viceroy of Szechuan have 
hit upon the following for rewarding the 
philanthropy of the natives of Chung: 
ing. ‘The Board of Rites sume time ago 
rocured authority for increasing the wum- 

r of the places to be competed for ut 
the Degree examinations in any district 
vhich had been conspicuous for liber- 
ality in such a case, and the present 

















‘Though the horse-power of these | 





meworialists, taking advantage of. this 
| precedent, ask that the natives of the 
' Chungking prefecture should henceforth be 
Mowed to compete for two more places ut 


held at intervals of three years, 
| but the position of Interpreter in the 
| Canton Yaméns having become a purely 
} nominal appointment, it, was abolished on ved e 
[the recommendation’ of the late Tartar. | the civil aud military examinations for the 
al Ch'ang Shan, and any duties of , frst degree. Both the Governor and the 
nd were to be performed by the most, Viceroy at Nanking, who alsy adds his 
need of the students, whose services | support to the request, express a hope that 




























were to be rewarded at the end of the year. 
On the present occasion the foreign teacher, 
Lci-ni, was asked to select 14 of the stu- 
dents’ who shown special diligence 
during their term of study and send w 
their names as candidates for examination, 
‘The examination consisted of translations 
from Chinese into English and from English 
into Chinese, ‘The Chinese renderings of 
eight of the candidates were fairly good, 
and the English, according to the report 
of the teacher, Lei-ni, contained no 
serious errors. Four of the candidates 
have been appointed Student Interpre- 
ters, and the other four have received 
minor degrees which will enable them to 
compete for the higher degree at the Pro- 
vincial examination, The other students 
are either to be retained or not, according 
to the proficiency they display'at a subse- 
quent test examination. 


REWARD TO AN OFFICER FOR PROMPT 
COLLECTION OF THE GRAIN TAX. 

‘The Governor-General of Hu Kuang and 
the Governor of Hupeh submit an applica- 
tion of behalf of a Magistrate who wade a 
prompt collection of the land-tax within his 
district. The officer in question, who was 
‘Acting Magistrate of Ma-ch*éng, collected 
and forwarded within the year over Tis. 






































he application will be favourably euter- 
tained in order that a stimulus be given to 
well doing.— Referred tothe consteration of 
¢ Board. 

The same Gazette contains two other me- 
norials from the Governor of Anhui solicit- 
ing the bestowal of Imperial marks of 
|favour upon various other Chinese sub- 
| scribers to the reliof of the recent distress 
in that province, 

DEATH OF THE GOVERNOR OF KUANGSI, 

An Imperial Decree notices the death 
lof Kao Ch‘ung-chi, the Inte Lieutenant 
{Governor of Canton, who had only. re- 
‘cently been promoted to the Governor- 
ship of Kuangsi, The deceased rose from 
| the post of District Magistrate through the 
suecessive ranks of the Civil Service until 
he attained the high position on which he 
j had just entered when he was prematurely 
| eut off. “The Emperor deeply laments his 
death, and orders that all the honours due 
to his rank be accorded to the memory of 
the deceased. 





th 











30th August. 
POISONING OF THREE MEMBERS OF ONE 
FAMILY. 
The following caso is reported by the 
Viceroy at Tieutsin us having occurred in 
the department of Yen-ch'ivg. Liu-t‘an and 
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Chan-ling were two small farmers who had 

been neighbours in the district for many 

years without any ill-feeling. Early in the 

present year the latter asked the former for 

@ loan of money, and on meeting with a 

refusal, abused him for his unkindness and 

ended by kicking and beating him. The} 
matter was settled for the moment by the | 
intervention of some friends, but Liu-t‘an 

felt so keenly the insult that ‘had been put | 
upon hin,that, after brooding over it for 
some days, he determined to have the life 
of his assailant, Not long afterwards he 
happened to be one day at a fair, where he 

met a friend named Wang Kuo-pao, from 

whom he bought some arsenic with which 

he determined to effect his purpose. On 
his return home he took advantage of the 
absence of his wife to mix the arsenic with 

some buckwheat flour which he found in 
the house, and wrapping the whole up in a 
paper parcel he laid it at the door of Chan- 
ling’s house. He then concealed himself in a | 
place from which he could watch the result | 
of his device. Chan-ling, who had been 
from home, very soon returned, and, fall- 
ing into the trap, picked up ‘the paper 
parcel and took it into the house. Next 
morning the flour was made into little rolls | 
of which the whole family partook, and | 
very soon they were all attacked’ with 
symptome of poisoning. Lentil porridge 
‘was used as an antidote but without effect, 
for three of them died, one on the same 
day and two shortly afterwards. The poi- 
soner, afraid of detection, attempted to 
hang’ himself in an unoccupied temple , 
outside the village, but was cut down | 
before life was extinct. He has since | 
been sentenced to death by the Ling- | 
ehh process for the murder of three per 

sons in one family, and his property has 
been confiscated for the benefit of the 
widow of his victim. His wife, though | 
ignorant of her husband’s guilt, ought | 
according to law to be banished to a 
neighbouting diatriet, but as er cate comes 
under the category included in the amnesty 
proclaimed on the Emperor's accession, she 
is to receive a free pardon, His daughter, 
a child, has already been transferred to 
another family to be brought up as the wife 
of one of its members, and is therefore 
exempted from all connection with her | 
father's guilt, Wang Kuo-pao, who sold 
the poison, did so under the belief that it 
was to be used for destroying vermin in 
the fields, but had it not been that he is 
also entitled to the benefit of the late 
amnesty, he would have been sentenced 
to receive eighty blows for selling poison 
without proper precautions. 























Meetings. 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


At the Mecting of the Council held in 
the Board Room, No. 23, Kiangse Road, | 
Shanghai, ou Tuesday, the 3rd September, 
1889, at 4 o'clock p.m. 

Present :—Messts. J. Macgregor (Chair- | 
man), M. Adler, J. W. Harding, E. H. | 
Lavers, G. H. Wheeler, E. Wheeley, and! 
the Secretary. 

The Minutes of the last meeting are read, | 
confirmed, signed by the Chairman and 
passed for publication. 

Cush Statement for the past week is 
submitted, and cheques for sundry accounts 
are signed, 

Shanghai Home Guard.—The following | 
letter is read and ordered to be published :— 

Country Club, 
Shanghai, 28th August, 1889, 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter No. g4?s of 21st inst., referrin; 
to the formation of @ Home Guard,” and 
asking whether the members of this Club 
would permit their premises on the Bubblin; 
Well Road to be considered as.a “place of 
safety” in case such should be required for 








In reply Iam desired by the Committee of 
the Club to inform you that they have plea- 
sure in agreeing to your request, should any 
such emergency unfortunately arise. 

Tam, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Gxo, W. Wixcrove, 
Acting Secretary. 
Joux Maccrecor, Esq., 
‘Chairman, Municipal Council. 

Heulth of Chinese Prisoners.—The follow- 
ing letter is read and ordered to be pub- 
lished :— 

Shanghai, 30th August, 1889. 

Dean Si,—At Captain McEuen’s request 
I examined some prisoners in the Hongkew 
Gaol last Saturday and found five of them 
suffering from Beri Beri. While a variety of 
circumstances unavoidably connected with 
residence in prison combine to predispose to 
this form of sickness amongst prisoners, there 
seems to be little doubt, from recent researches 
into the immediate cause of the disease, that 

the dietary (including rice more especially) 
is intimately associated with that cause, and 
a thorough change in respect. to such diet has 
been found to be followed by a cessation of 
outbreak in prisons and on board ships. 

I would therefore recommend that, if pos- 
sible, a change of prison dietary be made. 

I pointed out certain precautions to be 








taken about the Chinese kitchen, and recom- 
mend that the water closet and urinal arrange- 







may be replaced by earthenware vi 





woodwork b t being impossible to kee} 
clean and free from smell all such wi 
material. 


Lalso recommend the weel washing out 
of the cells with a 1 to 20 solution of carbolic 
acid, in addition to the daily washing and 
disinfection. 





lam, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
N. Macieop, 
Acting Health Officer. 
R. Toners, Esq., 
by Captain McEuen is also read, 
stating that it will be very difficult to find 
a substitute for rice, and that the Mixed 
‘Court Magistrate, to whom he spoke on the 
subject, does not think a change of dict 
necessary. The other suggestions can be 
carried out without troable or delay. 

‘The Chairman says that it is very desir- 
able that some change should be made in 
the prison , and mentions that 
H.B.M.’s Consul-General had spoken to 
hin on the subject, pointing out that if the 
Council undertake the custody of native 
prisoners, they are bound to seo that their 
health is attended to. 

After some discussion as to whether the 








| rice diet can have an injurious effect on the 


health of the prisoners, it is decided to 
instruct Captain McEuen to make some 
change in the diet if possible, and to see 
the other recommendations of Dr. Macleod 
carried out at once. 

Lighting.—The following letter is read 
and ordered to be published :— 


‘Tite NEW SHANGHAI ELECTRIC COMFASY, 
Liwtrep. 
Shanghai, 3rd Sept., 1889. 

‘Stx,—I regret to learn from your letter of 
the 2nd. ult: that you consider that re- 
ducing the height of the poles on the Bund 
instead of improving the lighting has had the 
contrary effect, on account of the light from 
the lamps being very much obscured by the 
trees in their immediate neighbourhood ; but 
I woul call the attention of the Council to 
the fact that much of the inefficiency of the 
lights is due to our having been asked by 
residents on the Bund to place shades on the 
lamps to prevent them from shining into their 
houses. ‘These shades cut off as much as 50 
cent., and in some cases 75 per cent. of the 








ight. 
“As regards suspending the lamps over the 
centre of the road, wwe are afraid that mode 


of lighting would not be satisfactory, for the 

following reasons : 

1,—In case of high winds the lights would be 
unsteady. 

2.—The expense would be considerable. 








the protection of women and children in the 
event of any serious disturbance. 


3.—There would be great difficulty in trim- 
ming the lamps. 





We are, however, ig to make the trial, 
providing! the Council would not object to 

x the attendant expenses of the necessary 
alterations, which amount to about ls. 140 
for each lamp thus suspended, with the ad- 
dition of Tis. 70 cost of a special rolling, 
ladder to trim them. A sketch of the 
pro) arrangement is enclosed, from 
which it wilt be seen that the uprights 
require to be supported by stays, and the 
placing of these stays, and in some cases 
of the uprights, so as not to interfere with 
the tratiic, be attended with auch 
ditficulty. 

We would therefore suggest that we be 
allowed to place some of the lamps that re- 
quire removal in the middle of the Bund, the 
expeuse of which would be only about ‘Tis, 
21 each, inclusive of the cost of « small 
refuge with two iron guard posts round the 
base of the lamp-pole. 

In our opinion it is unnecessary to move 
more than 6 out of the 10 lamps on the Bund. 
We think those near the Margary Memorial, 
opposite the Masonic Club, near the Public 
Gantens, and near the Yang-king-pang creek 
bridge, do not require to be shifte 

Of the 6 lights which we think might with 
advantage be moved, two systems could be 
tried, by having 3 suspended across the road, 
and 3 placed iy the middle of the roadway 5 
the latter 3 to be removed at once if found to 
interfere seriously with the trathi 

We observe by the published’ minutes of 
the Council’s meeting of the 13th ult., that 
the Surveyor was directed to enter into ar- 
rangements with the Gas Co., for lighting the 
Chapuo Road, and we take the liberty of 
saying that we should haye been glad to have 
been allowed to tender for the same, feeling 
assured that we should have been able to 
satisfy the Council in the matter of lighting 
and the cost thereof. 






































Tam, Si 

Your obedient servant, 
Porter, 
Secretary. 


R. F, THoxnens, Esq., 
Secretary, Municipal Council. 

Decided to refer the letter to the Sur- 
veyor, who will report upon the Company's 
proposals. 

Additional Hydrants.—The following let- 
ters are read and ordered to be published :— 

Shanghai, 24th August, 1889. 

Geytiemes,—The Municipal Surveyor has 
directed the attention of the Council to the 
want of supply of water in some of the districts 
of Hongkew for the purpose of extinguishin 
fires, and recommends that eight additional 
hydrants should be provided, say :— 

3 in North Soochow road between North 

‘Honen and Shanse roads. 

2 in North Kiangse road, north of the Tien- 

dong road, 

3 in Tsung-ming road between North Kiang- 

se and North Szechuen roads. 

At present there are no water mains in the 
North Kiangse and ‘Tsung-ming roads, and 
only a 2-inch pipe in the North Soochow road 
to supply Messrs, Russell & Co.'s tilature with 
water ; but as a large number of native houses 
have recently been erected in those districts, 
and the number is constantly being added to, 
mains will doubtless soon be laid down in 
order to supply the occupants of the houses 
with water, and the Council will be glad when 
this isdone if you will arrange for the erection 
of the 8 hydrants recommended by the Sur- 
veyor. 

















Tam, Gentlemen, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
R. F, THORBERS, 
Secretary: 
Messrs, Dayspate, Rixcer & Co., 
Secretaries, Shanghai Waterworks Co. 





Shanghai, 2nd September, 1889. 
Sin,—In reply to’ your letter of the 24th 
ult., wherein you tell us that your Surveyor 
recommends that eight additional hydrants 
should be provided for fire service, say 3 
in North Soochow road, between’ North 
Honan and Shanse roads, 2 in North 
Kiangse road, north of the “fien-dong road, 











and 3 in Tsung-ming road between Kiangse 
and North Scechuen roads, we are inatracted 
to say. that as the owners of this property do 
not hold out any inducement to our Company 
to lay mains for the supply of water, the 
Company did not contemplate doing $0 at 
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present but they will do so at once, if your 
‘ouncil wishes it, upon the terms specified in 
‘reemtent entered into between 
our Company upon the 4th 


clause 6 of the agi 
our Council and 

fovember last. 
Our Engineer estimates the cost of putting | 

down suitable mains, to supply the neigh- 
bourhood and for Municipal requirementsand | 
fire service, will not exceed Tis. 4,000. | 

We are further instructed to mention that 
in April last our Company laid 750 feet of | 
mains in the North Honan road (putting up | 
Shydrants) in the expectation that the owners | 
of the property in the neighbourhood would ; 
| 





arrange for a water supply; that they have 
not done so; and that at present the receipts 
from sale of water are so small that they do 
not offer any encouragement for our Company 
to extend its mains until arrangements have 
been made with the owners 
houses for the suppl 
We are, dear 
Your obedient servants, 
Dayspate, RINGER & Co., 
Secretaries. 








R. F. Tuor sy 
Secretary, Municipal Council. 
Decided to allow the providing of the | 

hydrants to stand over in the meantime. | 

New Councillors.—Mr. G. H, Wheeler i 
appointed a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee in place of Mr, Overbeck. 

The Chairman says that Mr. D. Brand 
has agreed to juin the Council, and that he 
will fill the vacaucy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. H. H. Joseph, 

Municipal Loans.—The following letter 
which ig under the consideration of the 
Couneil is published by request : 

Shanghai, 28th August, 1889. 

Drax Six,—Not being a member of your 
committee L have some hesitation in address- 
ing you on the subject of tinance, but as the 
mutter to which I am about to refer is of very 
great importance to ratepayers, [ trust this 
may be considered as a sulticient excuse. 

‘The subject to which I desire to call your 
attention is the way in which Municipal Loans | 
have hitherto been dealt with. 

On looking through the Municipal Reports 
for the past ten years, I come to the conclu- 
sion that no regular system has been followed, 
for I tind that during the years 1882, 1884 
and 1885 no reduction was made in the debt, | 
while in 1888 as much as ‘ls. 40,000 was | 
taken from revenue for that purpose. 

‘The follow ‘ing memo. shows the amount of | 
Joans outstanding at the end of each year 
during that period, the amounts of new loans, 
and the sums paid off: it also gives particulars 
f he debt outstanding on the 31st December, | 

883. 



























MEMO. 

Showing position of Municipal Loans. 

1873 to 1888, 
Outstanding 


Bist Dec. 
92,500 





New Loans. 












15,000 <1. 


| municipality, these are on quite a different 








| assumed that such’ increase is due ina great 


Itis with the view of equalising the burden 
of this debt that I now make the following 
suggestions. 

A$ a general principle I think that the 
repayment of money borrowed for the purpose 
of building bridges and such like structures 
should be spread over a term of years to 
correspond as nearly as possible with their 

)bable life, so that the burden of debt may 

borne equally by sll who derive benetit 
from the use of such structures. In order to 
do this it would be necessary to gradually 
build up a Sinking Fund by equal annual 
appropriations ont ‘of revenne, which fund 
shoul be invested on as favourable terms as 
possible, having due regard to the soundness 


of securities. 
With regard to loans for the purchase of 
» or for the erection of 








land and buildin 
buildings in land already acquired by the 


footing, and { fail to see any reason why such 
Toans should be repaid, so long as the secuti 
ties exist. It is sufficient that the ratepayers 
for the time being pay the interest on th 
Toans, and the cost of keeping the buildings in 
repaif with perhaps a small. annal contribu 
tion towards a rebuilding fund. ‘These dis- 
bursements may together be considered as the 
equivalent of a rent for the use of the 
premises. 

It is very undesirable in my opinion that 
the municipality should acquire any very 
considerable property free of incumbrance, 
for by doing so ratepayers of the present da: 

aduly? burdenedy and besides, should 
a time ever come when such property had to 
be realised, a difficult question would arise as 
to whom the proceeds would belong. 

There is aother purpose for which money 
is horrowed, and I refer now to the purchase of 
land for the widening of existing roads, and 
for the making of new ones. In this case the 
Tand so acquired is not realisable, and therefore 
the loans require to be dealt with differently. 
T have not considered this part of the question 
very thoroughly as yet, but my present im- 
pression is that the repayment of such loans 
should be spread over at least twenty years, 
and in the case of new roads no appropriation | 
towards a reduction of the debt should be 
made during the first. two years, as during 
that time little or no increase in revenue coul 
be looked for from such improvements ; but 
afver that, I think the appropriation should 
bear some proportion to the increase in the 
Native House Tax, as it may be reasonably 











measure to the existence of these new roads. 
T would suggest that there be three dese 
tions of debentures, namely, a Property De- 





Improvement Debenture. 

f this system were adopted th 
would know exactly the annual liability under 
this heading, and could make provision for it 
in their budget. At the same time the burden 
on ratepayers would be greatly reduced, and 
the Council would have funds in hand for 














benture, a Works Debenture, and a General j 3 


Couneil 


Cattle in Native Dairies.—The following 
report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing minutes :— 

Rerewn of ASiaAta Kerr AT Tite Navive Datntia 

‘Shanghai, 7th September, 1889. 











Remarks, 
1 Rusfalo and 1 Native cow bought, 


Teagan beters dead, 
1 Native cow bought, 





10 
2 








4 Broadway Road 
‘On tho 4th inst. $ 










sianghitered, | On 
ry belonging to. Ha Jt, 
Seward Road, died from disease, ‘The cattle kept at all 
the otker tative dairies appear bealthy aud freo from 
disease. 
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many improvements in the Settlement which 
are much needed, and which existing rate- 
payers could enjoy. . 

“As a first measure towards the adoption of 
this system, I would suggest that all out- 
standing debentures be converted into Proper. 
ty Debentures, as the amount is well within 
the value of Municipal Property ; in fact there 
m to Warrant a further issue of 
such debentures, should such a proceeding be 



















TL180,000 


1sss. 


244,000 


Partientars of Loans outst 
December, 1883. 


ding Sist 








Loan 1882 balance 20,000 
1883, 45,000 

» 1884 4, 15,000 
3 18854, 30,000 
t 18884, 70,000 
Tis. 180,000 


It will be seen from the above that the 
ratepayers of 1888 have been rather unfairly 
dealt with, for not only have they been sad- 
dled with a large portion of the debt, but the 
assumption is that by devoting so large & 
‘sum to that purpose, they have been deprived 
of the benefit of many improvements in the 
Settlement which might otherwise have been 
undertaken. 


considered advisable. 

T would deal with any subsequent loans 
in the way T have already, proposed, accord 
ing to the purposes for which the money may 
| be required, but in all cases (except in the 
| issue of Property Debentures) I think a date 
| should be fixed for their redemption. 


| 
| 


Tn conelusion I may mention that this | 


financial question cropped up in counection 
with matters concerning the proposed new 
Garden Bridge, aud as it seems to be of very 

importance, I hasten to lay my views 
Sctore you for the consideration of your com- 
mittee. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 
‘Yours faithfully, 


Epwagp WHEELEY. 
| E. H. Lavers, Esq, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

Special Meeting.—Decided that theSpecial 
Meeting to consider the reports upon the 
designs for the Garden Bridge is to be held 
on Wednesday, the 18th inst. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 


| 





A special mecting of shareholders of the 
Shanghai Racquet Club was held on Thurs- 
day at the Shanghai Club, for the purpose 
| of considering an offer for the purchase of 

the property of the Club. Mr. H. R. 
Hearn, Acting Hon. Secretary, presided. 
|The other shareholders present | were 
| Messrs. Douglas Jones, F. A. de St. Croix, 
W. Lamond (Committee), F, Anderson, 
| F.H. Bell, E. J. Culdbeck, C. M. Dyce, 
W. D. Graham, J. A. Harding, H. C. 
Hodges, A. McLeod, J. P. McHuen, J. 
Maitland, J. I. Miller, W. T. Phipps, E. 
\W. Rice, W. V. Seutance, J. A. Taylor, 
: J.D. Thorbarn, and J. Valentine. 

Before the business of the meeting was 
entered upon, 
| Mr. Tayzor raised the question as to 
‘whether all present were duly qualified 
i shareholders in the terms of the rules. The 
one which bore more particularly on the 
question was Rule 18, which wasas follows:— 

“That on the election of a candidate as 
shareholder, he shall, within one week of 
his election, produce to the honorary 
secretary a shate certifeate for, sanction 

the Finance Committee and registry o! 
Chnster to him, He shall also sign, the 
agreement book, in compliance with Rule 
5, (thereby signifying assent to the rules, 
regulations and laws of the Club), failing 
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‘which his election shall become null and 
void.” Some recently elected members had 
since acquired shares, and he wished to 
know if that had been done in the strict | 
terms of Rule 18—whether they had been | 
registered as shareholders within one week | 
‘of their election. It struck him that they | 
had accepted at previous meetings votes | 
which were.quite illegal. 

‘The Cuaman replied that the Com- 
mittee had always held that the members 
mentioned by the last speaker were duly 
elected shareholders. They were elected | 
as playing members in the first instance ; : 
they subsequently acquired shares, and it 
was not thought necessary to call for any | 
re-election. 

‘Mr. Puurrs thought some of the share- 
holders differed from the Committee on ! 
this point. Some men had come into th 
‘Club without the general body of members 
knowing they were receiving them as their 
partners. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, Seytaxce held that when the gentle- ; 
anen in question became proprietors they 
should have been re-ballotted for. ' 

After some further discussion, the meet- | 
ing decided by a show of hands that the 
votes of the (three) members in question | 
present should not be recorded at the 
meeting. 

‘The Cuamyas, in introducing the main 
question for discussion, said the matter had | 
‘been before them for some time and he had 
no doubt they had all made up their minds | 
about it. It was understood at their last | 
conference that the Committee should en- | 
deavour to promote some scheme by which | 
the apparently antagonistic views of those | 
who wanted to sell the property and those 
who did not might be reconciled. It | 
was understood that a large majority | 
were disposed to appropriate a certain | 
sum towards the erection of new courts 
elsewhere, in the event of a sale. The 
committee came to the conclusion that the 
‘only site available was at the Count 
Glob, ‘They entered into negotiations with 
that Club, and the result was the following | 
letter :— 











Covstry Cuvp, 
Shanghai, 16th August, 1889. 

Dxar Sin,—At a meeting of the Committee 
of this Club, held on 1th instant, Mr. 
Douglas Jones informed us that the share- 
holders of the Racquet Court had received 
an offer for their present property and that he 
had been deputed by your Committee te ask 
the Club Committee whether they would co- 
‘operate with them in formulating a scheme 
to lay before their respective shareholders 
with ‘the object of an amalgamation of the 
two Clubs, 

‘Or behalf of the Committee of the Country 
Club, I beg to thank your Committee for 
courteously giving us an opportunity of con- 
sidering the question, and I am desired to 
state that should the shareholders of the 
Racquet Court make the Club an offer on the | 
following basis, the members of this Com- 
mittee are Prepared to submit the same to the | 
shareholders of the Club and to urge their 
acceptance thereof, ¥ 

Firstly.—That the requisite Buildings shall 
be erected at the sole charge of the Racquet | 
Court, and by them be transferred as a free | 
and absolute gift to the shareholders of the 
Country Club, 

Secondly.—That the Country Club, in con- | 
sideration of such a gift, shall provide the 
necessary site free of any charge to the Rac- | 
quet Court. | 

‘Thirdly.—That the Club should admit to | 
ordinary membership the members of the 
Racquet Court without ballot or entrance | 
fee, but subject to the usual monthly sub- 
scription of the Club. 

It would of course follow that the Racquet 
Courts having passed into the ownership of 
the shareholders of the Club, would be con- | 
trolled and maintained entirely by them as a 
Portion of thefr property, all the members of 

th Clubs being incorporated as one body, 
and having equal rights ax ordinary members 
in all departments of the Club. 

To the advantages that would be derived 
by the Club by some such scheme as the one 




















| Clubs, 





| belong to a club wit 


the members ofthe Racquet Court, combining 
as it would under one roof the privileges 
membership of both Clubs. 

I shall be glad to furnish your Committee 
with any particulars regarding the rules and 
constitution of the Country Club that they 
may desire for the information of their share- 
holders, and trusting that the matter may 

lop to the ultimate advantage of both 





Tam, Dear 
‘Yours faithfully, 

W. V. Drvsaroxp, 
Chairman, Country Club, 
H. R, Hears, Esq., 

Acting Secretary, 
Shanghai Racquet Court. 

The Cxamsax, continuing, said the 

proposal contained in the letter ras thought 
yy the Committee to be worthy of accept- 
nce, or, at any rate, of further consideraton, 
fe had been informed that the cost of re- 
moving the present building would be Tis. 
6,200, including the value of the old 
material, “Passing on to speak of the ad- 
autages of the Country Club's offer, the 
speaker pointed out that its acceptance 
would save the expense of a site, the build- 
ings could be erected at a less cost than 
would otherwise be the case, and the game 
would prosper, seeing that the courts would 
large number of 
members. The Committee in their circular 
invited suggestions from members, and 
had had the advantage of a minute from 
Mr. Dyce, which was as follows :— 
‘Memo. on Racquet Court Affairs. 

It appears that Rule No. 5 (Share and 
Finance) has not been enforced for some con- 
siderable time. ‘This rule, which appears to 
me to be a wise and even necessary one, is 
intended to prevent the property of the Club 
passing into the hands of absentees. The 
enforeement of the rule seems essential to 
the existence of the Club: the non-enforce- 
ment seems to create the very state of affairs 
Which it was the object of the rule to prevent, 

‘As to whether it is desirable to enforce th 
rule at the present time is a point for th 
shareholders to decide ; but it is obvious that 
the longer it is left in abeyance, the more 
difficult it becomes to take action. 

If it is not enforced, it should be abolished 









































as useless: but whether it be abolished, or 
simply left unenforced, the result will be ‘the 


same, namely, that no more shares will change 
hands, and the property of the Club will pass 
slowly but surely into the hands of absentees. 

A reconstitution of the Club seoms therefore 
to be absolutely necessary. 

‘The offer of Tls. 20,000 for the property 
seems to offer a basis for reconstitution : 
as with the Tls. 3,000 now in the bank it would 
virtually make the capital of the Club (after 
allowing for sale commission, etc.), Tis. 
22,000. 

‘The capital is at present Tis. 7,320 in 61 
shares of Tis. 120. 

In place of these, 183 shares, at Tls. 120—! 
Tis. 21,960 might be issued, 3 new shares to 
every old one. ~ Of these 61’ mij 
at once, Teaving 122 shares at fis, 120 = Tis. 
14,640 as the capital of the new Cinb. 

C. M. Dyce. 

Shanghai, 7th September, 1889, 


The Cuamax, continuing, 











there 


were to his mind’ some objections to Mr. | 


Dyce’s scheme. In the first place, it i 
volved resuscitating the Club as a separate 
Club; and they would be liable to be 
placed again in a similar position to the 
present. 

In reply to Mr. Sesraxce, 

‘The Cuatnassaid absentee shareholders 








tions to the Country Club unless they had 
elected to become members. 

Mr. Jones observed that if the offer were 
accepted, the money, deducting commission 
and adding the amount already in the bank, 


| would make the total funds Tis. 22,500. 


Dedueting the expense of building ‘new 
courts as propesed, Tls. 16,000 would be 
left, which would give Tls. 260 per share. 
‘This would give a return of close on 13 per 
cent. per annum for 22 years to the original 
subscribers. * — 

Mr. Coorer said he had letters from two 





suggested we are fully alive, and we believe 
that it would be equally to the advantage of 


absentees expressing the opinion that those | 


ht be paid off 





uld not be called upon to pay subscrip- | 


who wanted racquets must pay for them ; 
and that they (the writers) Aeclined to be 
parties to giving courts to the Country 
Club. 

‘Mr. Tavtor said that as there were only 
23 playing members, it was a question 
whether they could themselves find enough 
money to provide a court. 

‘The Cuarnaax thought they could searce- 
ly expect that the 23 playing members 
would go so far as to leave the whole of 
their interest still in the concern, He 
doubted if they would raise enough money 
to build courts on another piece of ground. 

Mr. Aspensoy thought they would be 
perfectly justified in enforcing their rule 
and buying out the absentees at Tls. 120 
per share. 

‘Mr. Tayror, on the contrary, held that, 
because the value of the property had gone 
up, by an accident, they wore not justified 
in buying out men who had held their 
shares at a certain risk. 

Mr. Coorer considered that the original 
shareholders were entitled to any benetit 
that might accrue. 

Mr. McLeop said he thought the Coun- 
try Club were trying to drive a hard bar- 
gain, The Country Club had a piece of 
land, at the end of their grounds, which 
was almost useless to them ; and he did not 
see why they could not lease that. piece of 
ground to the Racquet Club, in which case 
a number of shareholders who objected to 
make a free gift to the Country Club would, 
he had no doubt, subscribe for the erection 
of new courts a portion of the money to 
which they were entitled as part of the 
proceeds of the sale. 

In the course of the discussion which 
ensued, it was pointed out that the property 
of the Country Club was heavily mortgaged. 

Mr. McLeoo—Therefore we should real- 
ly be making a free gift to the debenture 
holders of the Country Club ; and I think 
that is most undesirable, Iam a debenture 
holder myself, Lmay mention, (Lauglter.) 

After a considerable amount of further 
discussion, the different views of those 
present were embodied in three proposi- 
tions. The first, moved by the Chairman 
‘and seconded by Mr. Jones, wa: 

‘That this meeting do approve the sale of 
the Racquet Club property for the sum of 
‘Tis. 20,000, less 24% commission, on the fol- 
lowing conditions : 1.—Thab the materials of 
the present building shall remain the property 
of the Club, 2—That a sum not exceedin 
‘Tis. 6,500 be deducted from the proceeds of 
the sale and assigned to the committee of the 
Club in trast for the” purpose of erecting new 
courts on some other site. 3.—That the new 
courts be erected on the grounds of the 
Country Club and be made a free gift to thas 
Club, in consideration of the privileges and 
subject to the considerations set forth in the 
letter of the Chairman of that Club, dated 
August 16th, 1889. 

Mr. McLrop moved, and Mr. Rice 
seconded, an amendment approving the 
first two Clauses of the foregoing resolution, 
but providing, in place of the third, “That 
| the present scrip of the Racquet Cot be 
| divided into three parts, and that it shall 
be optional for each shareholder to demand 
| cash paynient. for two, leaving the third in 
| the hands of the Committee for the purpose 
| of erecting a new Racquet Court.” 

Mr. Sexrance moved, and Mr. Tayiog 
seconded, ‘That the present court and 
land be sold for Tis. 20,000 and the Club 
reconstituted by dividing the shares into 
| three parts ; and that it shall be optional 

for shareholders at present registered to 
receive three parts, two, or one, and the 
balance or whole in cash.” 

For Mr. Sextaxce's amendment 24 votes, 
including proxies, were given, and 18 
against. For Mr. McLeod's, 24 ; against, 
19. For the Chairman’s 17 ; against, 27. 
A majority of two-thirds of the votes being 
necessary to carry a motion, all three pro- 
positions were declared rejected. 

Mr. Mitrer then moved— 

That the acceptance of the offer of Tis. 
20,000 be authorised and approved, and that 
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the Committee be requested to formulate a 
scheme to be submitted to an adjourned 
meeting of Shareholders to be held this day 
four weeks. 

Mr. McLeon, in seconding, said the offer 
was a very good one, and they might never 
get such a one again if this were refused. 

‘The motion was carried, Mr. Douglas 
Sones only dissenting. 

‘The proceedings closed with a vote of 
thanks tu the Chairman. 











Amusements. 








CRICKET 
encase 
SHANGHAL CRICKET CLUB. 
PEEBLES 1, DUFPERS. 

‘The match which custom has decided 
shall be played annually between sides 
Dearing the uncomplimentary designations 
of *Duflers” and “ Feebles” touk place on 
Saturday. ‘Tho most. that can be said of 
the ganie was that the teams, with sume 
individual exceptions, jastified ‘their titles. 
Tt must of course be remembered that the 
match is mainly intended for the benefit of 
those members of the club wha have not 
sufficient practice to qualify them for the 
first eleven, and who therefore cannot be 
expected to play in first class style, Read 
and Sutherland hit hard for the Datfers, 
but they were seveial times missed, and 
the bowling they had to face was anything 
but formidable. 
runs, with « wicket to spare. 

pevvens, 


HL. H. Keni, ¢, Bowman, b, Gibb. 
W.D. Grahiin, ». Fraser 








‘The Dutfers won by 141 
Seore :-— 








ther 
King, b. Gift vee 
iA tufivun, », Clifton 
SA Macon Clifton 










reents, 
Hexnelt, b. Reeks 





nt, b. King « 
Harris, ra ont. 





RECREATION CLUB, CRICKET CLUB. 

‘The annual match between these Clubs 
took place on the Cricket Club ground 
on Monday. A well contested game ended 





St. Croix being caught by the wicket- 
Keeper, standiug back, with the score at 
10. Anderson and Bowring made a good 
stand, and took the score to 58, at which 
total Anderson was well caught at deep 
square leg for a freely hit 31. Smith was 
caught at long on with the total unaltered, 
and at 77 a third good eateh, in the long 
field by Mann got rid of Bowring, whe ha 
played good ericket for 29. The remainder 
of the innings produced no particular stand, 
and the last wicket fell with the total at 
118. 

Tn the short time that remained for play 
the Recreation Club scored 26 for 2 wickets. 
Score and analysis :— 

Recreatios Cua, 


E.J. 0. Rowland, ¢ Macray, b Drummond. 
HE Wi. Read, e Reyoell, b Marsh 







Ciny—znd ins 
{WL Pureell, bs 
8, Wallace, wot ont, 3 





ot out, 
wht) 38. 


Caucner Ci 
F, A. de St. Croix, © Harris, bf, Wallace 
A. Auderson, ¢ Many, b'S. Waslace 

CT. Bowring, e Mant, b Read 









4 
a 
2 



















F smith, e dlaun, b Cranford ° 
Ceawfont s 
D8 
Resell, bs 1 
WD ummo: 1 
J. Brice, b H 
i 
6 
18 
BOWLS +xaLvais, 
Recreation Clab—Ist Innings. 
Over, Mdus, tuys, Wits 
Deunsmiond . Meek gaara 
Se. Croix 4 1 BS 
Marchall a ee or ee 
Smith Boo 6 
Aiden SO 


Aulervon bowled 7 wides and Drummond 2 uo-balls, 





Anderson 


“Audetou bowled 7 wides, 
Cricker Cus 





7 0 % 68 
os 2 8 4 
6 0 % 4 
wos BOS 
Mead «. $2 Ww 2 





SHANGHAI RECREATION CLUB, 
THE STORES ¥. THE REST. 

This match was played on Saturday and 
ended in a victory for “The Rest" by 53 
runs. Mann hit hard for the victors, and 
was missed several times, He succeeded 
in putting on_75 runs when he was caught 





in a vietory for the Recreation Club by 34 
raus—a thorvughly well-deserved victory | 
attributable mainly to superiority in field- | 
ing. It will be seen that whereas on the 
‘one side no less than 36 extras were given, | 
on the other there were only 6. Three | 
capital eatches in the long field were made 
by Mann. 
of 49 for the Recreation Club, while on | 
the other side Anderson’s freely hit 37 was | 
the principal item. H 
Play began at ten minutes to twelve, | 
when the Recreation Club having won the 
toss sent in Rowland aud Read. The early 
play yave no promise of a long score, the | 
third wicket falling at 21. Five were down 
for 58 ; but when the next wicket fell, the 
score had reached 80, and the luncheon 
interval took place. ‘The remaining four 
wickets gave considerable trouble. Harris 
was at length bowled with the score at 128. 
His capital innings of 49 included three 
4s, four 3's, and five 2's. The innings 
eventually closed for 152, a total which 
could have been considerably reduced by 
better fielding, especially behind the wicket. 
‘The Cricket Club sent in Anderson and 
St. Croix to face the bowling of T. Wallace 
and Mann. The start was not a good one, 











Harris played a capital innings | T-¥ 





by Cooper. For the Stores” Crawford 
made a good stand, having half the total 
number of runs to his bat. 
The following are the scores :-— 
sur aes 


J, Maun, ¢ Cooper, b. Bureell 
W. Brumfield, uu out 
i 1 Cranford 




















E. 


- 0. Row: 
sWal 


ace, €. 
ron, b, Purcell... 
ALN. bsle, rau out 
Ti. Courtenay, rau ott 
AL Robertson, ui 

Extras 0. 





Total 





J, Baxter, c. Rowland, b. $. Wallace «. 

W.H. Parcell, c. § Wallace, b. Maun 

J, Jones, &. Rowland, b. 8. Wallace 

PE. Maynard, b. 8. Wallace 

J.W, Bennett,'b. Banu 

‘A. Ramossy, rin oat 

Crawford, uot out 

re. Lyle, b, T. Wallace, 

BR. Alleu, c. T, Wallace. 

‘Sharples, ¢:sub., b 

Campbeli, b. Bow 


‘Syed 























b. 
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w. 
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8 Vv.¢ 
No 1 Co. monthly practice challenge 
cup was competed for on Saturday morn- 
ing, and was won by Priv. Woodward 
(not being handicapped) with the total of 
56. The following are the scores over 
fifty :-— 
200 yids. 400 yds. Th. 
4354444-28 3553544-29—57 
B454444-28 3545245-28—56 
4334335-25 4455523-30-—-55, 
4252443-24 4444495-30—54 
3325544-26 3545533-28—54 


Priv, Buchanan . 
Woodward. 
Gibson ...... 
Serg. Wingrove 
Priv. Valentine... 























8. V.¢C. 
No, 2 Compaxy Axxvat Prize Meenxe, 
ger 
Monday, 9th, and Tuesday, 10th September, 
E 0.” Pxizt.—Presented by 
the Non-Commissioned 01 of the 
Company. Entrance Fee, Fifty cents. 


200 and 500 yards; 7 shots at each Range. 
Three Prizes.—Ist, the Prize; 2nd, 70 
per cent. of the Entrance Fees; 3rd, 30 
per cent. of the Entrance Fees, 


The above meeting opened on Monday 
last at 200yards range, for the N.-C. Otlicers! 
Prize ; the weather was all that could be 
desired. Priv. John was the wiuner of the 
first prize, Pri 
prize, and’ Priv, Clifton thir 
ing are the scores of 30 and ove 








. Goodfellow took second 
The follow- 








BABHIBL-2S 54 
4 52 









Clifton 
Coats... 
Eckhold 





» Allan . 25 44 
Serg. -22 2222542-19 41 
Priv. BBR34L-24 0222023-11 35 

Shadgett 30254-20 34 





Corp. Pirie... 2344-20 Br50rd2-14 34 

Priv. Olsen .....-.. 2350845-27 1022002- 6 33 

sy Campbell’ 1.) 0403344-18 5005200-12 30 
+ Handicapped 5 points. 





Monday, 9th, and Tuesday, 10th September. 
Tue “ Nensenv” Prize.—Given by the Com- 
pany. Open to Members of the Com- 
ny who have never won a Prize in any 
Jomipany or Battalion Competition (re- 
stricted or unrestricted.) Entrance Fee, 
Fifty cents. 200 and 500 yards ; 7 shots 
ateach Range. Three Prizes.—Ist, the 
Prize ; 2nd, 70 per cent. of the Entrance 
Fees ; 3rd, 30 per cent. of the Entrance 
Fees, “The Score made by a Competitor 
in Competition No, 1 will count for thiv 

event. 

‘The following are the names of the three 
prize winner: 

















Priv, Allan s-Lst Prize. 
Serg. Peace....... w2nd yy 
Priv. Shadgett . sedtd yy 





Wednesday, 111h September. 
2.—Tne “Isr Liecresayr’s” Prize,—Pre- 
sented by Lieutenant Anderson, En- 
trance Fee, Fifty cents. 600 yards; 10 
shots, Three Prizes.—Ist, the Prize; 
2nd, 70 per cent. of the Entrance Fees; 
‘3rd, 30 per cent. of the Entrance Fees. 


The above Prize was competed for on 
Wednesday morning. ‘The wexther was 
unfavourable for shooting, as there was 
a strong wind blowing across the range, 
making steady shooting dificult, Priv. 
Clifton won the first prize, and Privates 
Coats and Allan took second and third 
prizes respectively. 
































* 1d 4 points. 
{ Handicepped points 
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Thursday, 12th, and Friday, 13th September. 
3.—Tae “Carrars’s” Prize.—Presented by 
Captain Bright. Entrance Fee, Fifty 


of lasting success. The Peninsula, from Pro- | 
vince Wellesley to Singay 
| jungle with only small 


Now that railways have been sanctioned it 


wre, is one vast is reasonable to expect that the Government 
jearings here and | will soon take steps to realise some of the 


cents. 700 and 800 yards; 7 shots at , there where mining and agricultural opera- | enormous wealth that lies ready to their 


each Range, 

Prize ; 2nd, 70 per 

Fees ; 3rd,'30 per cent. of the Entrance 
ees, 


means of Toads, and rail 
improved navigation of rivers.’ New dis- 


‘Three Prizes.—Ist, the | tions are carried on. The country is how- | hands by developing the coal and mineral 
cent, of the Entrance | ever rapidly becoming more accessible by ' resources of the country in the only w 
railways, and the , in which such resources can be develo} 








viz. the formation and working of real 


The above Prize was competed for on | coveries are being constantly made, and! miues by meavs of skilled engineers, and 


‘Thursday and Friday mornings, Priv. 
John won the first prize, Priv. Goodfellow | work, under the eulightened and liberal 


second, and Priv. Morrison third. The : protection of the Straits Government and | 





following are the scores over 30 
800 yids. ‘Tl. | Perak and Selangor having for so many 
255r440-20 51 | years past exported such enormous quanti- 
* 4454555-32 50r05r4-14 46 | ties of tin, its presence there is a proved 
oF 054433 















Eckhold. 





j the Residents of the Protected States. | 


1443-24 433340r-17 41 | fact, but European prospectors are now | 
} B434504-23 5240024-17 40 | striving to discover the lodes, or sources | 


» 4340055-21 3443200-16 37 | from which all these alluvial deposits have 
* Handicapped 6 points. come, with a view to working these by 
t » fon foreign companies, leaving the alluvial | 


t » » deposits to the Chinese. 

‘The Chinese in the Straits are far ahead 
| of their nationals in China in mining mat- 
| ters, by reason of their having adopted the 

use of steam pumps, of which there are 
‘now a very large number, owned and 
| worked by Chinese, in Perak’and Selangor. 
|They use no other kinds of machinery, 
but without these pumps they could not 
have worked even the alluvial deposits. 
It seems very probable that in the course 
of time the same sort of experience may be 
gone through in regard to gold, the presence 
| of which metal in an alluvial form through- 
| out a great part of the peninsula, has long 


THE MONTHLY CUP, AND THE ‘GOLD STAR.” 

The scores made in the Captain's Prize 
competition count also for the monthly 
cup, consequently Priv. John took th 
for ‘this month; he also won the * 
Star of the Company for the best aggre 
gate in competitions Nos. 1, 2 and 3 uf the | 
meetin 




















Correspondence. 









MINING IN THE MALAY been known. Efforts are being made 
PENINSULA. | at present to discover gold-bearing quartz 
|reefs, in the neighbourhuod of the 








pL lady Cee ey ae aces where alluvial gold can always 
Noxtu-Cuina Datty News. j be found. It is extremely probable that 
Dean Six,—The collapse of the Rawang such reefs be found, and if foreign 
‘Mine in Selangor atfords an opportunity of | companies work them and leave the alluvial 
mentioning a fact which is apparently only | deposits alone there is no reason why they 
kuown to a very few of the investors in the | should not be as successful there as in 
wining ventures in the Malay Peninsula, | Australia, and other parts of the world. 
who reside in China, It iy this; that the | Tt ig stated that already gold-bearing quartz 
experience gained has shown that what is | reefs have been found, ‘and an Australian 
true in other parts of the world is equally | company has been starved to work one of 
truo in regard to the Malay peninsula, viz., | these with a capital of a million sterling. 
that alluvial mining will pay Chinese but ' The famous Mount Bischoff tin mine in 
will not_pay Europeans, and that the only | Tasmania which, for so many years, has 
kinds of mining that will pay Europeas paid dividends of about four hundred per 
there, as elsewhere, are either tin lodes, or | cent. per annum upon its paid up capital, 








gold-bearing quartz reefs, at least 30 far as 
these two metals are concerned. 

Whon mining engineers first went to the 
Straits to prospect, a few years ayo, they 
were all aware of this fact as an understood 
axiom of mining, but they one and all, i.e., 
those from Australia, as Well as those from 
Cornwall and elsewhere, were so astonished 
at the apparent richness of the alluvial 
deposits which they saw being worked by 
the Chinese in Perak and Selangor, that 
they thought these were entirely exceptional 
and would pay European 
‘They knew that wherever there are large 
alluvial deposits of minoral, that there 











must be a matrix not far off, but they | 


considered that the alluvial deposits were 
so rich that it was not worth while to 
take any trouble to hunt for the source, i.c., 
the matrix, or lode. All the engineers 
employed by the foreign companies in 
China, Australia, and England, went to 
work in these tio States on alluvial depo- 
sits only. One company only, The Perak 
‘Tin Mining and Smelting Co. formed here 
at Shanghai, secured as a part of its conces- 
sion a block of land at Selama, then believed 
to contain a lode, but the engineer who 
selected it, like all the rest, thought the 
blocks ‘containing the alluvial deposits so 
rich that he went to work at these only. 
Experience has so far shown that this mis- 
take is the cause of all the failures on the 
part of foreign companies to carry on suc- 
cessful mining operations in the Malay 
peninsula, Some companies arrived at this 
result quickly, some slowly, some by the 
use, more or less, of Chinese methods, but 
with the same result. 

A few of these com 
without, so far ascan 





nies still survive, but 
learnt, any prospect 


companies. | 


jis a lode mine, worked upon the most 
| scientitic system by foreign engineers, with 
‘foreign machinery, and h ieved this 
| wonderful success although it is situated at 
an immense distance from the English 
market, has to pay very high rates of 
wages, and is sai,” by ‘ining ‘engineers 
who have visited ‘it, to work upon pro- 
j duce which does not contain a very high 
percentage of tin. No such success (if 
jin fact any success) has been achieved by 
the attempts to work the alluvial deposits 
of tin found in certain parts of Australia, 
The same moral may perhaps be not inaptly 
applied to China. ‘That coal and mineral 
deposits of great extent and richness exist 
China is universally believed. ‘The 
Chinese have worked some of these in 
various parts of the Empire probably for 
ages past, and are doing so now, but all 
their working is mere surface scratching, 
and not mining at all. They have no 
appliances for pumping, and therefore can- 
not get more than a few feet below the 
surface, aud they have no appliances for 
crushing mineral-bearing rocks, and there- 
fore cannot deal with lodes, or reefs. The 
consequence is that although a large amount 
of metal has been slowly and expensively 
obtained from alluvial, or surface workin 

afrions parts of China, the real mineral 
wealth of the country is still untouched, 
and must continue to be until trained 
engineers, and suitable machinery are em- 
ployed to develop it. There is now only 
‘one scientifically made and successful mine 
in China—the Kaiping coal mine in the 
north of China—made by Mr. Tong Kin- 
sing with the assistauce of foreign mining 
engineers, and by meaus of foreign machi- 
nery. 

























many explorers and prospectors are at ' suitable machinery. 


‘Yours, ete,, 
W. V. Davuwoxp. 
Shanghai, 7th Sept., 1889. 








VEGETARIANISM IN CHINA. 


To the Editor of the 
Nonu-Cutva Dany News, 

Si,—Some little time ago there appeared 
in your columns an extract from your 
Northern contemporary commenting upon 
an incident related in & recent number of 
Ching’s Millions, Subsequently a note, 
half apology, hl complaint, that mission: 
aries did not make their experiences and 
methods more generally known, appeared 
in the Chinese Times, but so far as the 
writer has observed, did not find its way 
into the Daily Neves. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledgment of 
ignorance and error, the inevitable cunse- 
quence of ignorance, made by the gentle- 
manly writer of that brilliant paragraph— 
that he enriched the tongue with a new 
comparison between a lady and a ‘ poor 
worm ” will be remembered—references to 
the incident of a more or less contemptu- 
ous nature have now and again appeared in 
your own columns and those of the Times. 
Even at the risk of leaving « gap in “comic 
literature”—what a preternaturally. keen 
sense of the ridiculous some people’ seem 
to have—it is hoped you will find space for 
a few lines in defence. 

In the first place our sapient critie ap- 
ears to have overlooked the fact that the 
lady of whoin he wrote so scathingly, 
merely related the utterance of a certam 
old Tady, & Mrs. Wang, in no way making 
herself responsible for that old Indy’s ideas, 
though even had she done so she would 
not have been advocating anything either 
new or foreign to the general missionary 
policy. Nay, more, there is not in the 
paragraph one hint or indication that 
either the lady or Mrs, Wang looked 
upon vegetarianism as in any sense sin- 
ful. Surely when a critic undertakes to 
enlighten the public even on that thread- 
bare subject, the folly and fanaticism of the 
species missionary, he might, at least read 
carefully the account of the particular 
incident to be reviewed. An acquaintance 
with the religious beliefs of the people and 
the general trend of the missionary effurt, 
since it might incapacitate the critic, would, 
of course, be too much to expect. 

As to Vegetarianism itself-—that it is ex- 
tensively practised and held in great esteem 
throughout China is well-known, ‘To ab- 
stain from flesh for a number of years is 
sutticient to cause a man to be had in reputa- 
tion among the people, and he is looked 
upon as a zealous and humane official who 
forbids the slaughter of cattle throughout 
his district ; and in times of drought the 
‘common course is to forbid the slaughter of 
animals of every kind (jg). But when 
we enquire what the object of thiswide 
spread vegetarianism is, we find that 
neither health, nor pity for the animate 
creation induces the Chinese to deny their 

carnivorous appetites. A Chinese becomes 
a vegetarian that he may destroy sin and 


accumulate mierit CHE SER) what- 


missionary has not been assured by some 
FG -E that enormous merit has accumu- 
lated bya lengthened abstinence from flesh 
meat, and that the acceptance of Christian 
doctrines was not only needless, but would 
be hurtful to the best interests of one who 
had already made such excellent provision 7 
That all their righteousness is as filthy raga 
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doctrine as repugnant to the Chinese as 
it is to the European or American, but it 
stands on the threshold of Christianity, and 
may not be evaded. Nor is it easy to| 
over-estimate the value of the evidence of | 
achange in hope and aim afforded by such | 
a person purchasing, cooking and eating | 
a piece of pork or other flesh meat. Those | 
who have passed through the experience 
Took back upon the incident as an epoch 
in their history, a turning point in | 
their lives. And reasonably so. For lu 
dicrous us such a little thing may ap-| 
pear in Western eyes, we who live 
and move amongst. the people, know 
something of what it means to a man who 
in his idolatrous days would not have 
partaken of food cooked in a pan or served 
in a vessel that had ever been conta ted 
even with animal fat, to partake of a meal 
of pork, The action of a moment destroys 
the accumulation of twenty years, and 
with it his hope of advance or advantageous 
change in the next stage of his existence, 
and his claim, gladly acknowledged, upon 
the veneration and respect of his neighbours 
for many miles around. 

Can it be, on the other hand, that the 
Times critic does not kuow that Christianity 
Knows no human merit as a means to 
salvation either from sin or from its punish- 
ment, and that to turn from vegetarianism 
to trust the Lord, is to turn from paganism 
to Christianity, from darkness to light. 

‘There can hardly be any question of 
right and rerong in connection with vegets- 
rianism pure and simple. ‘Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind” 
whether occidental or orieutal. Its merits 
and demerits constitute a different question 
with which this should never have been 
confounded, 

Trusting you will find space for this 


letter, 
ii 4B. 



































Tam ete., 


4th September. 





HE UPPER YANGTZE. 
To the Real A the 
Noxru-Cursa Datuy News. 

Si,—With your, permission T should 
like to remind those interested in the open- 
ing of Western China to foreign trade that 
the present lull in diplomatic negotiations 
provides a suitable opportunity for having 
tho river scientifically surveyed. The 
chance ought not to be missed. Serious 
injury to a steamer, not to speak of a pos- 
sible total wreck, would be rather a high 
price to pay fur’ kuowludge whieh can be 
easily acquired at infinitely less cost. In 
view of the recent gallant attempt to bring 
fa steamer west, it certainly does strike 
the unsophisticated mind as strange that 
no thoroughly complete survey of the route 
to Ch'ung-k'ing has ever been made. 
‘True, Blakiston’s valuable chart is available 
as well as the useful itineraries of other 
observant travellers ; but so long as this 
important work 8 accomplished in 
part only, there will of necessity be more 
or less preventible risk attached to the 
navigation of the upper reaches of the 
river, No great financial outlay would be 
incurred in performing 1 task, nor is it 
likely that the native ofticials would impede 
the movements of those to whom it might 
Ve confided. A well-manned native junk, 
uot too large, provisions for six weeks, 
an ordinary passport, a dash of determina: 
tion, and a fair supply of physical energy 
would enable a competent man to complete 
the undertaking successfully. Tt ought, 
however, to be remembered that to do the 
thing thoroughly two separate surveys are 
necessary, one in July when the water 
reaches its highest level, and another in 
December or January when the river is at 




















confidence and safety all the year round. 

Allow me to add that the Literary Chan- 
cellor of Szechuan is reported to have 
expressed himself in presence of the 
students up for examination atChung-k‘ing, 


‘The great mass of the people remain essen- 
tially ignorant on this and every other topic 
of progress. There is nothing at present to 
show that the; 
the question of opening the city to foreign 
merchants ; ind ‘almost certain that 
their feelings on the matter are profoundly 

ferent. But we have to remember that 
“the masses” are even more frequently the 
tools of interested or bigoted leaders, than 
they are the creatures of their own impulses, 














when a man of position and intelligence, 
such as the Literary Chancellor, utters a 
favourable opinion on the question of pro- 
gress in the hearing of those most capable 
Of initiating and encouraging a plan of 
opposition. 





Yours truly, 
PEREGHINATOR, 
Chungking, 26th Aug. 


THE YELLOW RIVER. 
To the Eulitor of the 
Noxru-Cutya Datty Nes 

Dear Sm,—When the recent outbreak 
of the Yellow River took place I happened 
to be in Po Hsing, and having just returned 
fromthatdistrict [thought a short account of 
what T saw of the liberated waters might be 
of interest to those of your readers who 
are not weary of the subject. 

First of all it must be distinetly under- 
stood that I write only of what Ihave seen 
4 very ditferent state uf things may obtain 
in other flouded districts, but my experi- 
ence teaches me that very little trust.can be 
put in reports emanating from Chinese 
sources. 

‘The news of the outbreak reached the 
villages in which we were staying as early 
as July 24th, but it was not till two or 
three days had elapsed that the report was 
contitmed and generally received as true 
so slowly did the water travel, and so un 
certain were the sources of information. 

‘On August 3rd we left Po Hsing for 
Pin Chou and Li Chin, crossing the 
Yellow River at Pu "Tai. "The great bank 
onthe south side was full of water, and 
masses of ruins rose from the sluggishly 
flowing yellow flood ; the water inside the 
bank standing at least two feet higher than 
the land outside. ‘The current in the river 
bed proper appeared to have suffered no 
diminution, and was sweeping along with 
great velocity. This would perhaps be due 
to the four days’ heavy rain which had 
ceased only the day before I crossed. 

‘At Li Chin the water had gone down, and 
the officials were busily repairing’ the 
damaged banks. On my return (August 
15th) T recrossed the Yellow River at the 
same point. The water had sensibly de- 
creased, but it still ran very swiftly, keep- 
ing its ‘proper course, and presenting the 
appearance of a very’ respectable body of 
water. The water inside the great bank 
had also gone down considerably, and 
graves, heaps of bricks, tiles, and here and 
there a ridge of land, could’ be discerned. 
Men were wading out to the ruins of their 
‘old homes to secure what was left of the 
timber and farniture. 

‘On August 19th I took boat at a place 
about 25 [i north east of Po Hsing city, on 
the water which had found its way there 
from the gap in Chang Chiu. Three 
hours’ poling brought us to the city, which 
was Inpped by the waters on the east 
and south sides. The south-east bank 
of the Hsiao Ching Ho could be clearly 
traced, but an umitions break in the line 
















































its lowest ebb. A single chart, however 
accurate, would necessarily be incomplete, 
while two distinct and independent maj 

madeat the seasons above mentioned would 


occurred just about opposite the east gate 
of the city, aud beyond that I could see 
nothing but a great sheet uf water, my field 
of vision being limited by banks, ete. 





as being in favour of steamers coming west. | 


are greatly interested in | 


and it is therefore so much to his good | 





From Po Hsing we travelled due west to 
| within a few li of Kao Yuan, the water 
‘averaging all the way about 7 or 8 li from 
bank to bank. Due south of Kao Yuan 
‘city the water would be about 10 li in 
| width.* 

I landed about 15 li south-west of Kao 
| Yuan, and returning to Tsing Chou Fu vid 

Chou Ping saw no more of these disastrous 
' floods. 

It is indisputable that the water travelled 
very slowly. It touk 6 or 7 days to reach a 
| place 261i north of Po Hsing city. Howmuch 

night have been done to save some districts 
in that time ! 

The probabilities are that the outbreak 
was unattended by loss of life. There may 
have been isolated instances of drowning, 
but I heard of no loss of life during my 
stay in the neighbourhood. 

s also unlikely that any great number 
of villages have been entirely submerged. 
During a trip of nearly 70 li on the water, 
I saw only two or three villages which had 
suffered very heavily, It must be borne iu 
mind that this is not the first inundation 
of the kind, and the people, taking warn- 
ing frou their past experiences, had built 
their villages for the most part on high 
ground. 

‘The average depth of tho water vas about 
two and a half English feet. It had fallen 
at least two feet within the past 15 days. 
The water flowed very slowly; 70 1i poled in 
about two hours in mid-stream tells its own 
tale. 

The people just now do not complain 
very bitterly. ‘The spring wheat harvest 
was good: the autumn crops also promise 
well in all the surrounding country. Some 
of the kuo-liang (say a 5th or 6th) even in 
the inundated districts will be saved. 

‘The pinch will not be felt till the winter. 
We muy expect to hear aguin heartrending 
tales of woe and to receive many and ear- 
nest appeals for help. Alas, that it should 
be sv! The public are to be condoled 
h in this matter; even the mission: 
aries might claim some little sympathy ; 
but what shall we say of the people? We 
are told, “These disasters are preventible 
and are constantly recurring.” “Tn any ease 
itis the Chinese Governnent’sconceru "el 
ete. We may humbly acknowledge that this 
isso, but shall we withhold our pity and help 
from, the hopeless multitude + Have these 
people anyclaim uponusasmen, women, and 
children, as helpless sufferers; as those who 
are abvut to die? 
































Fe Lay. 





English Baptist Mission, 
"Fsing Chou Fu, Shaitung, 24th August, 


To the Eilitor of the 
Norri-Cuixa Dairy News. 

Sin, —On August 19th Ireached Kao Yuan 
Hsien. The water had gone down about 
three English feet. The natives say that 
it began to subside on August 13th and 
continued to do so for three days, when 
it became stationary or nearly su. One of 
the causes of this fall, it is suid, is anuther 
breakage in the northern bank’of the Yel- 
low River, and higher up than the former 
one. Whether this is correct ur not I can- 
not say. 

The wall of the city of Kao Yuan has 
not given way as it was feared it might. 
‘The water is, however, still higher than its 
base and is kept outside the city by partial- 
ly blocking up the entrances. 

Thired a boat for the purpose of visiting 
some villages lying to the north of Kao 
Yuan city, and ascertained that the flood 
extends rather more than ten English miles 
northward. Consequently, the flooded dis- 
trict lying on the north and south sides 
of the city is about thirteen English aniles 
wide. The district flooded to the east and 
west is, generally speaking, indetinite in 
extent. 














North of Kay Yuan city I believe there is a similar 
‘stretch of water, 
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The county of Kao Yuan is small, having | 
on its register only about 360 villages. 

Unfortunately the land generally lies very 
low. ‘The county is said to consist of nine | 
depressions (iVei) and three elevations 
(Ling). These latter are known as the 
gold, silver and iron elevations. ‘They ate, 

However, raised a few feet only above the 
eneral level, are but a few li in’ circum 

ference, and have abont ten villages only 
standing upon them, 

‘Thess elevations ave, therefore, but a 
small part of the entire county and give 
house accommodation to the inhabitants of 
about ten villages out of 360. 














It will be seen, therefore, that when the | 
waters of the Yellow River found their | 
way into this district, there was nothing | 
to prevent nearly the entire county from , 
becoming a lake. ‘This is what has actually | 


taken place, It is no exaggeration to say | 
that the whole of Kao Yuan is under water. 

‘The villages may be divided into two 
classes; first those situated on the elevated 

round, together with those on the low lying 
find ht protected by strong eathew 
The belonging to ths class have hitherto 
sustained no loss as regards house pi 
‘The second class consists of those villages 
situated on the low land and not pro- 
tected by earthworks. The proportion 
which the second class bears to. the first is 
probably less by one-half. Such places as 
these have all been submerged and great 
havoc is the result. In some, two-thirds of 
the houses have been destroyed. In others, 
one half, whilst other places have suffered 
less severely. Probably it will be found, 
in the majority of villages belonging to this 
class, that not more than one third of the 
residences have been destroyed. It is in- 
teresting to notice how many more chances 
of escape an elevation of only one or two 
feet has afforded a house or a village. 

Now that the water has gone down a} 
little, many of the submerged places have 
been left dry. The west suburb of Kao 
Yuan is one of these places; but the wate 
rose high enough to bring down quite one~ 
half of the buildings. ‘The people have now 
returned to what were once their homes, 
and amongst the ruins have constructed 
small mat-huts in which to live. . 

‘The destruction of house property is 
serious aspect of this present trouble. For 
it involves in further loss a people already | 
extremely reduced by a succession of un- 
favourable years. But the destruction of 
house property will be nothing when co 
pared with the loss of the crops. ‘These 
two things should rather be contrasted 
than compared. ‘The destruction of houses 
is not universal, but the destruction of the 
food supply is. "Many villages have escaped 
flooding altogether, but there is scarcely a 
man, Woman or child (the occupiers of the | 
elevated land excepted) whose supply of | 
food for the next nine months has not 
been reduced to almost nothing. 

‘Tho vegetables and the millet have all 
been destroyed. Of all the various kinds 
of produce that promised abundance to all, 
belore the floods came, nothing is now left | 
beside the kavliang. 

Some of the kaoliaug, however, still 
stands, and the people are gathering the 
tops. "In this way a portion will be saved ; 
but this portion will of necessity be very 
inferior m quality ; for it will have to be 
ripened by exposure to the sun's rays after | 
it is cut. 

The Kaoliang, therefore cannot amount 
to much, still it together with its chaff will 
help to’ sustain. life during the coming 
winter, 






































Jam, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Sant. B. Drake. 
Chow Ping Hsien, 27th Aug. 











‘THE SALE OF THE RACQUET 
COURT. 
To the Editor of the 
Nozrs-Cutva Darty News. 

Dear Sm,—It was with some astonish- 
ment that I read in your columns this 
morning the short leader animadverting on 
the action of the Racquet Court share- | 
holders at their yesterday’s meeting. 

In these times, when it is a matter of 
growing difficulty to make both ends inet, 
it seems to me ridiculous that men should 
be taken to task for doing as they please 
with what they consider their own. 

‘That there were a few weak-minded in- | 
dividuals at the meeting who urged the old- 
fashioned arguments of “public benefit” 
and “no idea of making a pecuniary pro- 
fit” is natural enough ; they exist in every 
Club, but in this case they ‘were very pro- 
perly outvoted after an unnecessarily pro- 
longed opposition. 

Shanghai will have one amusement the 
Jess, and money that was originally voted 
for the *‘good old game of Racquets” will 
have been transferred to the Bank account, 
or Share List. But what of that? I sup- 

ose some ‘old Shanghai hand” will object 

y and by if the members of the Race Club 
or the Country Club or the Rowing Club 
get a good offer for their property and 
decide to sell and divide the proceeds. 
Yours truly, 
Poverty STRICKEN. 











13th September. 





THE GARDEN BRIDGE. 


To the Editor of the 
Nonru-Cuixa Dairy News. 

Sin,—The suggestion contained in the 
leading article of the N.-C. Duily News 
of this morning, that there might perhaps | 
be no necessity for a new bridge, does not 
appear to have been sufficiently discussed ; | 
and the necessity for a new bridge of most | 
expensive construction has been taken for 
granted. Amongst the large number of ex- 
perts upon which the Model Settlement may 
fairly congratulate itself, I think none will 
be found to state that even if the present 
bridge is in an extremely dilapidated condi- 
tion, it may not easily be restored in 
its present form without impeding the 
traffic by land and only to a slight and 
temporary extent by water, and this cer- 
tainly at no greater expense than would 
provide for the temporary bridge which it 
is proposed to build during the construc- 
tion of this magnificent advertisement of | 
Western progress. If this is trae, may not 
our unfortunate posterity, who as we have 
lately learnt are indebted to us, although | 
they have no voice in the manner in which 
their money is to be expended, reasonably 
find fault with us when they’ tind them- 
selves saddled with the burden of paying 
for a structure the ultimate usefulness of 
which has not been most carefully con- 
idered. | 
‘The first point touched upon by the | 
Works Committee in their report is the | 
capability of the foundation, of which I 
believe the community has bad unfortunate 
experience. Here the various engineers 
differ, taking the ton pressure on the square 
foot at from 0.71 to 9.0, a not incunsider. | 
able difference, while our Municipal 
Surveyor is of opinion that 1 ton per foot 
is as much as is safe. Out of seventeen 
designs no less than 5 are reported by our 
late Surveyor as being mistaken in their 
calculations, and one to have admitted it. 

‘The next question is that of headway. 
The present bridge is reported as giving 
11ft. 10°; the best offered is 12ft—a differ- 
ence of Sin. 

As tothe requisite strength the engineers 
are practically agreed. 

‘Thenextimportant mattertobe considered 
is the amount of obstruction offered by the 
various designs tothe waterway. By this is 









































| authority, practically sets aside the Mosaic 





| knows, or that the writers of Genesis 


evidently meant not so much the flow of 
water as the navigable space ; and it appears 
strange that so much consideration should 
be paid to this point when it is remembered 
that, in going up the Creek, after passing 
the Garden Bridge, within 500 yards occurs 
another the openings of which are less than 
those of the existing bridge, and that another 
occurs within the next 100 yards, and in all 
some 5 or 6—the whole of which must be 
enlarged before any practicable good is 
derived from the large spans proposed. 
‘The gradient to the present bridge might 
be greatly improved if commenced from 
the points proposed by Messrs. Kingsmill 
and Vowell. “It is urged that tramways 
may eventually come to us who wait in 
Shanghai, _If'so, they may surely to left to 
take care of theniselyes—and since it seems 
that it is within the bounds of possibility 
that the creek itself’ may be filled in or 
diverted, before ‘the usefulness of the pro~ 














posed bridge begins, would it not be well to 
sign with me 
13th Sept. 


Go Stow? 





Miscellaneous. 


MONOGENESIS. 


Dr. F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and 
Editor of “The Speaker's Commentary,” 
with Whitney, Bunsen, Prof, Max Miller, 
and other distinguished scholars, advocates 
the theory of Monogenesis, or’ the single 
creation of man and language. Some time 
‘since we reviewed Dr, Cook's last publi 
tion on the subject, expressing our inten 
tion of again recurring toa theme which 
should be interesting tu our * many-voiced” 
readers. 

We observed in th 
that Prof. Say 











article referred 
the yreat * Accadi 





account of the origin of language, and 
specially affirms that the German philo- 
logist, Herder, in his ‘* Origin of Speech,” 
“dissipated fur ever the theory that lan- 
guage was a miraculous gift, and not a 
slowly evolved creation of the human mind,” 
and attributes to Bupp’s theory of an orig 
language what he denominates the error that 
“the possibility should be admitted of 
deriving all languages from asingle source,” 
Peroux de la Cordonniére discovers seven 
species of men, the result of as man; 

separate creations; others ate content with 
three. Darwinism assumes that not alone 
all humanity but all living organisms origi- 
nated in a single germ, and Darwin's more 
advanced followers rather snub their master 
for supposing that this atate of things may 
have been brought about by one sublime 
act of an all-powerful Creator. They 
repudiate the uncalled-for concession of 

















|@ possible miracle and a possible Creator, 


and teach that existing phenomena are 
Itogether self-producing and automatic, 





| and the Mosaie cosmogony illusive. 


The Rev. Canon Cheyne, in proposing a 
basis of uniform dogma to which all church- 
men may agree with respect to the problem 
of the authenticity of the Bible, says :— 

Do not permit children after a certain age 
to suppose that you know, or that any one 

ror 
fessed'to. know, anything historically about 
the antediluyians or about the three supposed 
ancestors of the Taraclites, You underrate 
the eapacities of children of this generation if 
you imagine that they cannot appreciate his- 
torical truth. 

He does not expect all the other critics 
to be quite so “picturesque” as Dean 
Stanley; but he protests against any of 
them taking Bible History aw sériewz.— 
Contemporary Reriew for August. 

In the face of this more or less “scientific” 
tohw-bohn we have “Modern Science in 
Bible Lands,” by Sir J. W. Dawson, C.M.G., 
LLD., F.R'S., &., &c., a Hebrew scholar 
and a’ distinguished geologist, author of 
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“The Story of the Earth and Man,” “The 
Origin of the World,” etc., who says, 
apparently without a wince :— 

Ihave on my shelves a library of books on 
questions relating to the Bible and science, 
‘and to historical criticism of the Bible, and it 
would scarcely be too much to say that hardly 
one of them is free from gross errors arisin, 
from inattention to or ignorance of natural 
facts which the writers of the Bible well knew 
d rightly used... . If an anthor who 

0 long before “the dawn of modern 
‘ence is to be tested at all by our present 
systems, it is proper at least to give him the 
benefit ‘of the consummate skill which he 
shews in avoiding all inaccuracy in the few 
bold touches with which he sketches the i 
troduction of animal life. . . Any plain 
man reading and pondering the history of the 
development of the creative plan in Genesis 
may obtain clearer and more correct views 
as to the origin and history of animal 
life than it would be possible to reach 
by any amount of study of our modern po- 
palar evolutionary philosophy. abate 

‘he earlier parts of Genesis are undoubtedly 
intensely archaic in their style and manner, 
even in comparison with most of the other 
Hebrew books, ‘They have no references to 
ubeequent facts or events. | ‘They are not 
specially Palestinian and local, but have 
features in common with the earliest frag- 
ments of Chaldean and Egyptian literature. 
‘Whey have no special reference to the Hebrew 
institutions of the Hebrew commonwealth, 

icity in their subjects, and 
ting them, which speaks of 
the dawn of civilisation, ‘There is nothing in 
their texture to prevent them from being 
even more ancient than the time of Moses, 
and belonging to a period before the Hebrew 
race had separated from the main Turanian 
and Semitic stocks. 

To return to Dr. Cook's theory of the 
unity of the human race, as shewn by the 
survival of certain primitive words now 
istributed all over the face of the earth, 
it will be understood that a confusion of 
tongues such as is recorded in Genesis 
to have occurred at Babel needed not 
to haye introduced much alteration to 
make the builders, engineers, and architects 
‘utterly unintelligible to each other.—The 
constructors of the Coliseum, if suddenly 
converted into speakers of French, Italian, 
Castilian, Portuguese, Romaic, ete., would 
very soon have separated in disgust : wo 
should have lost Manfred's famous soliloquy 

“The stars are forth, the moon above the 

tops 

“Of the snow ahiniug mountains —Beauti- 

ful!” 


and the argument grounded upon it 
that man is not the cousin of a monkey 

‘Tho elementary sounds of leading words 
were in fact not destroyed ; and if the Book 






































The Hebrew skem, ‘time’, is also_but j ried to the Highlands and remoter Islands 
another form of youn, with s prefixed! of Scotlaud, where these survivals of it 
instead of t, these letters being interchange- | still remain. 

able in many languages, as Doric, 4suna, for PD. 
‘Athana ; Lacoule, selos, for.’ thelos di | 
vine’; Irish sim,’ for faim, ‘I am.’ The 
Persians call Mount Sinai, Tina, and iu | 










CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 











Sanskrit. Hermes is Séruméya (with the ae 5 
adventitious prefix s.) An initial sibilant + THE ADSENCE OF ALTRUISM, 
is dropped or prefixed, as the case may be, | (Continued.) 


in Ind, Hind, Sind, ete.—Canon Far-| In the struggle for existence, which com- 
rar, in “The Origin of Languages’, | prises so large a part of the phenomena of 
quotes from Garnett’s *‘Essays,” ‘with | Chinese life, social solidarity has much part. 
reference to the prefix s, as one of the in- | A man whois a member of a large family 
scrutable problems of Philology :—‘* What, | is in much less danger of losing his rights 
for instance, is the origin of the initial s in | than a man who belongs to an insignificant 
such words as smikros, sphallo?” The |family. The general principle is doubtless 
Highland Shepherd referred to by Prof. | true of all lands and of all times, but it has 
Blackie would in course of conversation | special applications in China,’ A large 
suggest (perhaps not consciously) as ex- | village, all the families of which belong to 
planing the initial s in the Attic dialect | the same clan, having the same ancestral 
the Keltic affirmative ihe constantly | hall and the same grave-yard, is evidently 
ayglutinates ty the word which follows it. | more than a match for a village which is 
| He will, for instance, instead of “Js ¢,” | inferior in numbers, and the members of 
say ‘* Se,” (for is it not printed for him in| which are of various surnames, and are 
his family Bible as a siugle word ’)— Se ! united by no other tie than of contiguity of 
croide aie duine triallus « stiyhe,” (Prov. | abode. “There are many matters in which 
xvi, 9.) which will be Greek, we’ will not | the interests of villages as such, in distine- 
say, to Canon Farrar, or Mr. Garnett. A | tion from those of the separate families of 
Russian says ‘smerts,’ ‘death’; Patrick | the village, may come into collision. Pro- 
will say ‘s’marb a tha she,’ ‘it’s dead he is.’ | minent among these sources of dispute 
The origin of the initial s is here very are those which arise from the danger of 
evident. The Swede, in pledging to his flowing, or more frequently of overflowing, 
friend over the ‘flowing bowl,” says,— | water. Oue village or set of villages is 
“Sk61/” and he says ‘Skdl to to the Norso- | situated on a fist, liable to inun 
land !"—but he has no idea what “Skat” | when a river breaks its banks. 
means beyond our idea of “Health,” or | against the ruin which is thus threatened, 
the French vite! or the Italiau vira, erica! a group of villages, perhaps with the know: 
His remote ancestors have not handed its | ledge and consent of the local magistrate for 
meaning down tohim. Patrick’s progenitors ' the time being, provides a bank which shall 
were not so indifferent to the claims of their | prevent the waters from overwhelming any 
posterity: he says every day in drinking to | of these villages. But water must go some- 
the health of his friend or sweetheart,— | where, and in a thickly settled country such 
and, according to an old song, he complains ‘asa great part of China is, it cannot go 
that there are only seven daya in the week | suywhere. without ruin to’ many people, 
that be can drink, —*'s-gal orth !™ "Ses | When such a bank has been newly built 
inkiug to you!” Tdrink to you!” | or repaired, and a break in the river 
‘The ‘initial » 3 shewn to be a| is expected, large voluntoer details from 
remarkable survival ; which it will be the | the villages interested in keeping tho 
business of Prof. Sayce to follow up to| water out watch the bank to see that 
Assyrian, Babylonian, or perhaps Hittite j it is not disturbed. The villagers living 
sources, ‘as the case’ may require. And | within the area which will be flooded by 
if there be anything still more strange in | the dreaded waters sally out by night an 
the matter, it is that the Highlander will | attempt to cut the bank, if possible in such 
also understand «-chad to mean ‘the first,’ | a way as to make it appear that it was done 
pronouncing it exactly as spelled, Ask | by the action of the waters. It is when 
him what a-chad am means (the ch, of | hostile parties meet under these conditions 
course, guttural.) He will say, ‘the first | that the mostsanguinary battles take place. 
time."’ Perhaps Professor Sayce, as an) To appeal to the magistrates in the first 
Accadian authority, can say whether the | instance is recognised as useless, because 
Babylonian word *' Accad,” the name of a| no magistrate will do anything in’ the m 
powerful people, is not cognate with the | ter if he can avoid it, and even if he were 
idea of primacy? (Compare primus, priv- | willing, the rate of his movements would 
ceps, etc.) There are other analogies be- | be such that the danger would have either 

















































































of Genesis be not a recent invention of | 
“Ebrew Jews,” as is pretended by | 
it ought to contain many of 
those leading words. 

We can easily see something of this fur 
example (to begin with the * first day):"— 

Gen., i, 5 :—yom ahad, ‘tivst day,’ more 
accurately, ‘first period ;—‘' The Hebrew 
‘yom, day, is repeatedly used in the inde- 
finite sense of epoch or peric (Bush, 
on Genesis i, 5.). Compare Hindoostanee, 
yom, ‘day,’ in the plural y-yam," season’ 5 
Arabic, yaun, ‘day’; Irish, am, ‘time’, 
‘ period,” ‘epoch ;’ Persian, amr, ‘age’ ; 
Latin, hora ‘ hour,’ (the m suffering elision 
Italianor, ora, ‘now’; Irish, amsir, ‘time,’ 


tween the Highland tongue and the Baby- 
lonian : the Highlander cannot, in fact, in 
his own language say he has a tongue; 
neither could Nimrod in jo express 
the idea each would say ‘a tongue is to 
me.” French speakers inherit thi 

pression from their Babylonian ancestors ; 
they will say, cest & moi, ‘it is to me,’ 
but they have also the advantage of bein 
able to say, in their vernacular, *I have it 
je l'ai, from the Latin habes, which neither 
d nor Sandy could. ‘The survival of 
archaic words and forms amongst tribes 
Titel 
for domination, is only what might 
been fairly expected. In wore accessible 
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if at all, affected by Roman conquest | 


ex- | Ih 


or have been precipitated before 
tial steps of the mandarin had been 
‘As the very existence of the people 
is thus often at stake, the battles are 
sometimes of great ferocity, and many 
are lost.” This leads’ to law-suits, 
sh are not infrequently hushed up 
by the ofticials, that they may not lose 
their posts. It is for this reason that off 
no reference to these occurrences appears in 
the Peking Gazette. When we consider 
the extent of territory in China which is 
at times liable to such devastation as we 
have described, the magnitude of the evil 
nay be faintly apprehended. 
‘The cases here referred to, are those of 














season; Persian tamed, ‘perpetual’; Chal- | regions the conquerors would of course | extraordinary banks, provided by the 
dean, fam, ‘then’ (Edkins ‘*China’s Place” | have *‘ cruwded them out.” people, in distinction from the regular ones 
ete, 107); Latin, fn, ‘then’; French | The men of the later stone and bronze | Which are found along water-courses which 

















temps, (the p and s silent) and Latin, * fem- | ages, says Sir W. Dawson,— flow through the plains, In the season 
pus ines Uiloos dan minneate : when an inundation from any of the rivers 
i, tae were the ancestors of the Iberians or Basques | is threatened, the river bauks are lined by 

“As to the initial t and d, which are inter- | 2m¢ other Turanian tribes which occupied | an excited throng of villagers, representing 





Enrope in post-diluvian times, and were the 
immediate predecessors of the Celts and other 
modern races, Their descendants yet locally 
survive, as in the Pyrences, in Wales, and in 
the south of Ireland. 


changeable letters in many languages, they 
are accounted for in Irish (@ mixed "Tura- 
nian and Aryan tongue and having many 
analogies with the Accad,) by the fact that ' 
the letter ¢ is used as an adventitious ; 
prefix to all masculine words, (am. being | 
one,) beginning with a vowel preceded by 
the article an, as an-t-am, ‘ the time.’ 








And, we should add, many of the pecu- 
liarities of their language, if not the body 
of it in its integrity, would have been car- 














the region liable to inundation, There is 
less danger of fights than in the citeum- 
stances already described, us the interests 
of all those engaged are’ substantially the 
same; but there are various characteristic 
phenomena, whichserveasillustrationsofour 
subject. Upon such occasions, the imminent 
public peril is supposed to swallow up all 
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private considerations, and the ‘ triumph- 
‘ant democracy,” of which in China there is 
a great deal, rages almost unchecked, 
Large bodies of excited peasants, most of 
them threatened with the total ruin of all 
their standing crops, however law-abiding 
they may ordinarily be, are not at such 
times easily controlled.’ They make their 
appearances in the villages which are near- 
est to the river bank, and under pretence 
of stopping an opening chasm in the river- 
bank seize on whatever they happen to 
see, and take whatever they demand. In 
case reported to the writer during the 
present month, a band of this sort confis- 
cated the entire furniture of « drug-shopy 
counters, expensive chests of drawers, ete., 
to throw into a hole in the river-bank, 
apparently out of a spirit of mere wanton 
mischief. A few years ago at the same 
int on the river, the local subordinate 
erh ya) representing the district magistrate 
was reported to have been dragged out by 
the queue, and much of the furniture of his 
yamen, down to the very tea-cups, taken 
with it, all “to stop the break in the bank.” 
The salt-hongs which in ordinary times 
oppress the people by forcing them to Pay 
full price for twelve ounces of salt instea 

of sixteen are, at times like these, open to 
reprisals of this nature. In short, avy 
spite can be vented upon its victim with 
comparative impunity, if it is only done by 
4 considerable number of persons, and 
under colour of using materials for the 
public good. 

‘The manner in which the village bully 
omineers over all within his territory has 
been already illustrated. It is an instruc- 
tive fact that sometimes the villaye itself is a 
bully, and its victims are the smaller vil- 
luyes lying around it, which dare not pro- 
voke their adversary. Among such tyran- 
nising communities are to be numbered 
some—though by no means all—villages 
which have for the principal surnaine 
either K‘ung or Meng, the inhabitants 
of whi ike it their boast that they 
are the lineal descendants of the two 

reat sages of antiquity, and therefore 
fvel themselves entitled to enjoy that 
variety of ‘liberty,’ outlined in ‘the des- 
criptive expression, ‘doing as I please, and 
making everything else do so too.’ A’ few 
months ago a company of men belonging to 
« bully village near the home of the writer, 
having occasion to dig earth from their 
land, did so in such a way as to encroach a 
little ou a grave-lot belonging to a family 
in another village. ‘The latter family 
remonstrated in vain, but as their surname 
was Meng they did not feel altogether 
helpless. After the brawl had gone on 
for a long time, with every prospect of 
serious fights and an interminable law-suit, 
the augrieved party prepared to send a 
messenger to Tsou Hsien, the ancestral 
seat of the descendants of Mencius, 
to invoke their powerful aid to resent 
an attack upon a graveyard of a branch 
of the clan. At this point the *peace- 

* emerged, and by a vast amount 
of palaver the matter was adjusted. The 
assumption by these great families of 
extraordinary prerogatives is in striking 
eontrast to the pre-eminently humble be- 
haviour which is obligatory on those familic 
who happen to be the only ones of their 
names ina good sized village. Such fat 
lies always expect to ‘eat imposition’ and 
they are seldom disappointed. It has 
already been remarked that the Chinese 
contempt for the ‘outside’ nations, 
although under conditions necessarily differ- 
ent is of the same type as their contempt 
for an ‘outside village.’ The fixity of ro- 
sidence of the Chinese is such that it is 
generally difficult to move from one village 
to another, especially to a village at a dis- 
tance. Such transfers are indeed con- 
stantly taking place, in consequence of the 
stress of poverty and other causes, but 
it is to be noted that the incoming 
ian is not regarded as identified with the 
village where he ‘stays,’ but as an outsider. 



































Even if he has been for a long time in the 
new home, he still tells you that he ‘lives’ 
in the old place, no matter what itsdistanee, 
and quite irrespective of whether he in- 
tends to return, In a village visited for 
famine relief, a woman complained that her 
name had been left off the list by the head- 
men, who, upon being called to account, 
said’ that she did not ‘belong’ to that 
village. In reply to a question, it was 
represented that she had only lived there 
about twelve years! A similar attitude, it 
may be observed, is entertained in regard 
to achild which has been adopted from an 
‘outside’ village. It makes no difference 
that the parentage of the child is perfectly 
well-known ; he is only * picked up,’ and so 
he continues as long as he lives. Indeed, 
we have known instances in which the same 
treatment is extended even to the second 
generation. The clannishness of a village 
is frequently exhibited in the most insigni- 
ficant affairs. The principle of the ‘boycott’ 
is perhaps as old as Chinese society, and 
is nowhere more perfectly understood or 
practiced than in China. The Doctrine of 
the Mean does indeed recommend ‘in- 
dulgent treatment of men from a distance,’ 
in order that they may be attracted, but 
the Chinese, like the United States, 
reached the point where ‘men from a 
ance’ are by no means sure to be welcomed. 
If they are labourers, they are not to be 
‘employed as long as any labour is to be had 
atfuome. Foreiguers are constantly offend- 
ing this prejudice of the Chinese, that a 
native has a ‘right’ toa job. We have our 
views of our rights, as the Chinese have of 
theirs. ‘The consequence sometimes is that 
workmen imported from elsewhere because 
theyarecheaperormore capable, areset upon 
by the people of the place to which they have 
gone, They may be refused the use of 
water from the village wells—a favourite 
method of mani petty spite ; or if 
they take their water supplies from a mud- 
hole, filth may be thrown into it so as to 
render the water unfit for use. If there is 
no direct way in which these workmen 
can be assailed, they are always open to 
reviling, which is freely indulged in. ‘The 
lack of cordial relations between villages 
which may happen to be contiguous is 
frequently illustrated in the insecurity of 
moveable property, especially of the crops. 
As these are more exposed to depredation 
than other forms of property, the; 
wuarded with peculiar care. Some 
ffeal league protects the standing erops, 
and any one caught tres; is liable 
to be severely punished. But these strin- 
gout regulations apply only to those 
villages in which there is a common 
organisation for watching the crops. To 
pilfer from other rillages, albeit close 
neighbours, is considered to be good 
form. This places those who own laud 
which is situated Zon the confines of the 
territory tributary toany particular village, 
at a disadvantage, and such land may 
sold at a price distinctly less than that of 
the same producing power, on account of 
its special liability to crop:thieves._ While 
these lines are in the process of being 
committed to paper, an excellent illustra- 
tion. of the relations which frequently 
subsist between adjacent villages is afford- 
ed by a young mau who has called to ask 
advice. He lives in a relatively small 
village, which is at a short distance from 
a relatively large one. The latter is 
mainly composed of a single family, 
proud and overbearing. every other 
family of any size, it has many poor mem- 
bers, and among them are many bad chai 
acters. In fact the whole village is terme: 
by its neighbouring villages a bad one, that 
is, it is among villages a bully. Now this 
young man happens to own six acres of 
land, which is surrounded by land beloug- 
ing to the large village. Strangely enough, 
this land is situated in the bed of a 
river, which is mostly used as a viaduct 
for the surplus waters of the Grand Canal 
when the latter overflows. During the 

















































first part of the year this fand is quitd 
dry, and may be cultivated, but during the 
summer the waters are liable to come 
down at any time and inundate the crops. 
It is customary, therefore, to plant mainly 
tall millet and hemp, or to raise the arundo 
indica, a reed out of which the ordinary 
mats are made. All these growing to & 
great height, the two former are able to 
“keep their heads above water’ for sume 
time, while the latter is an aquatic plant. 
Now in the bed of a river, there are no 
regular roads, and the only 'way in which 
the young man is able to get to his land 
to cultivate or plant it, is by passing across 
the edge of another piece of ground, being 
careful, however, to do no injury to the 
standing erops. In these villages there is 
no public system of crop-watching, but 
each villager makes his own arrange- 
ments, Knowing the risks to which he 
is subjected from the contiguity of 
his land to a bully village, the young 
man was particular to employs man 
from that village to watch the six acre 
According to the ordinary programme 
such cases, the man hired to watch the 
crops himself stole a part of them, but was 
detected in ‘the act, and according to the 
usual course of proceedings would have 
been severely dealt with. But knowing 
that the youny man was of a yielding 
disposition, the man who stole the crop 
which he’ is paid to. guard not only 
defied the owner, but sent a womut 
of his clan to the’ dwelling of the youn 

man, to demand a payment of several 

bushels of grain, as a payment for the 
privilege of crossing the outer strip of laud. 
This demand was complied with, but the 
young man does not venture to yo to law 
about the crup-stealing (although almost 
certain to win the case #0 far as the d 
sion goes) becanso of theinevitableexpen 
amounting to more than the whole value uf 
the crop and the land. Yet if he allows the 
matter to drop, he justly fears that he will 
net be allowed in future to cultivate the 
land at all, We have heard of a family of 
six brothers, all of whom but one joined 
the Roman’ Catholic church. On’ bein, 

asked why he remained aloof, they replie 

with simplicity that it was absolutely neces- 
scary to have a man at liberty to do the family 
reciting aud fo play the bully when vecusion 
crose—much in the same way as a Berlin 
paper is said to have kept an editor ex- 
prowaly to serve the terms of imprisonment 
for libel sentence: 

Principles similar to these are put i 
practice toward any natives of other re- 
sions, who trade in districts where they 
have no influential connections. ‘The petty 
pilferers of any region are thoroughly or- 
ganised, like the members of any other 
profession, and are under the control of 
the ‘ thief-catching ’ department of the dis- 
trict magistrate’s yaméu, There is thug in 
China a peculiar pertinency in the saying 
“set a thief to catch a thief,’ for there is 
literally no other thief-capturing machinery. 
An acquaintance of the writer who was a 
native of a district in the east end of a 
province, was driven by famine and flood 
to emigrate to the western end, where he 
at length succeeded in getting into a small , 
but profitable business. One day,, at, & 
fair, he entered a cash-shop where he in- 
advertently laid down a string of cash, 
which at once disappeared as if it had 
evaporated. As the amount was to him 
a large one (about half a dollar) he was 
much distressed, and came to the writer 
to ask if something could not be 
done to recover his money. Now it is a 
dictum of the learned, as we have already 
mentioned, that in the good days of Yao 
and Shun whatever was lost was at once 
restored to its owner. But at present 
Ching, ae quite otherwise. | Nothing is 
more dificult than tu get back lost articles, 
although the owner and the individual 
who has found them are perfectly well- 
known. ‘A monkey's hand drops no 
[dates and ‘mentballe thrown to « dog 
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never return.’ Nothing will avail but 
personal influence, and a great deal of 
‘complimentary language, in which the ob- ' 
servation that ‘within the four seas all are 
brethren,’ will probably be judiciously in- 
termingled with a certain amount of brass 
cash by way of testifying to the ‘harmony” 
existing between the owner and the finder. 
‘On this occasion a school-teacher, whose 
home was in the village where the fair was 
held, was commissioned to adjust the 
matter, This he did by seeking out the 
head petty-thief (one of his own cousins) 
and mentioning to him that the man who 
had been robbed was not so suitable a 
victim as had been supposed, as he was a 
friend of the foreigner, who was not to be 
trifled with. ‘The head petty-thief assured 
This cousin that the affair was a mistake ; 
the thief-guild did not know that the man 
was go respectably connected, for had they 
Knownit, he would not havebeen disturbed ! 
‘The next day the money was returned, with 
the exception of a small sum for incidental 
expenses, and orders were issued to the 
thief-guild to let this man alone in future ! , 
Other similar instances have occurred in 
our experience, and in each case with the 
same result. Tt is iuvariably a ‘mistake’; 
it was not discovered that the person was 
one of our friends; it shall uot happen 
again; and the property is always restored, 
less the small amount for commission 

The instinctive dislike of the Chinese 
toward strangers is exbibited in ther 
Vehaviour to natives of other provinces who | 
settle in large numbers in great commercial 
centres. In this case it is not poverty 
which makes the immigrant objectionable, | 
for the traders from distant provinces are 
frequently men of great wealth, and they 
always establish powerful guilds of their 
own, Neither is rivalry the source of the 
dislike, for the interchange of products | 
which ts thus carried on is well recognised | 
as a great benefit to both parties. ‘The 
root of the matter is that the strangers | 
strangers. ‘They are not like * us,” | 

therefore, with an impartiality | 
worthy uf ah ancient Greek, each pai 
calls the 


“Sther’ ‘barbarian.’ ‘The people of | 
Canton are recoMised by those of the : 
northern provinces to be distinctly superior | 
to themselves in many particulars, such as 
mechanical skill and trading capacity. 
Yet natives of these provinces wlways call 
the Cantonese ‘southern barbarians.” ‘The | 
men of the north who go to the south are in 
like manner stigmatised as ‘northern Tar- | 
tars,” which meaus barbarians. ‘The Shansi | 
men are the Jews of China, and the most 
capable bankers in the empire, being in | 
fact indispensable; but they ate everywhere | 
idiculed, aud are designated by many | 
‘approbrious names. In several of the | 
\northern provinces, a foreigner dressed in | 
(Chinese costume and travelling with the | 
writer was repeatedly taken for a ‘Canto- | 
inese.’ A friend of the writer whose home | 
\was ii Ganton took her servants to Swatow 
‘on a visit. A seryant belonging to the | 
Matter port came to his mistress, remarking 
that there was aman outside who looke 
something like a Chinese, and who wore 
(Chinese dress, even to. the queve, but he , 
“could not talk a word of Chi Yet 
‘Swatow and Canton are situated in the | 
sane province. The dislike and con. 
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| Chinese inns at a very early hour, tra 





against those of their own race who happen | dispensary and hospital, to be under the 
to have been born elsewhere, is found inj control of the Chinese themselves, was 
the fact often observed, that a man who! eutirely blocked by the literati of the 
visits another part of China for the first' place, apparently for no other reason than 
time is almost sure to be impressed with ‘ that the enterprise was promoted as well 
the evil qualities of the people. One of as suggested by foreigners.* The same 
the most recent examples uf this which we  exemplification of the policy known to his- 
have met, was a fortune-teller, who had tory as that of the Dog-in-the-manger was 
wandered widely and whose craft had not frequently met with in the famine relief. 
brought him into contact with the best On three several occasions the writer was 
classes anywhere. Being sent onanerrand waited upon by a deputation of headmen 
tv one of the central provinces, this man from various villages, setting forth the 
came back with such an account of the | perishing condition of their several con- 
depravity of the people (although he was stituencies, and humbly imploriug the 
not himself in any way a sufferer thereby) | benevolent foreigner to visit their insigni- 
as might have suggested the tales of an ficant hamlets and administer water to 
Australian as to the condition of society in | fishes in a dry rut. On each of these occa- 
the palmy days of Botany Bay. Even! sions a cart was provided to escort the 
their language of reviling, was, he said, uf inspector, and on each occasion trouble 
a startlingly depraved description! Some- | arose as to the return trip of the cart. The 
thing analogous to criticisms of this sort ' ditiiculty seemed to be to decide who should 
may be occasionally seen in the translations | pay for the scanty fare of the nearly starved 
from the Peking Gazette. Governors and | animal used to drag the cart, or perhaps 
other high officers constantly memorialise how much was to be allowed for the use uf 
the throne, to the effect that the peuple in | the wretched beast itself or for the cart. 
the particular province governed by these | Ou each of these occasions disputes lasting 
rg are of « peculiarly intractable dispo- | several hours took place. Tu one instance 
sition, constantly linble to violent out- | x lean horse wuch resembling # scare-crow 
breaks ; it will therefore be necessary to | was at last found to do compulsory duty, 
allow the provincial officials large liberty , but in the other two villages after the 
of inflicting the death penalty in criminal ' inspection was over uo vehicle was forth- 
cases of urgency, without waiting for a re- | coming, and in spite of repeated promises 
ekiny. A few yoara since, the | none ever did come forth, the fureiguers 
governors and guveruors-general of several ° being in euch case allowed to make the best, 
different provinces made precisely the | of their way home on foot to a distance of 
same representation on this subject, each several miles, One of these villages had « 
claiming that his provinee should be an ex-/ population of several thousand persons 
ception ty the general rule and the money invelved could not have 
Of the characteristic absence of public | amounted to niore than twenty-five cents, 
spirit in China we have already spoken at Besides this, there was the imminent 
length. Tt is manifested in more ways | danger, vividly set forth by an irate assist- 
than one can enumerate, The ‘public’ is ant in’ the distribution, that the whole 
toa Chinese a mere * legal fiction’, w village would be allowed to starve, as « 
he and his interests are the only real facts. | penalty for the shabby treatment which the 
‘The man who having dug a well arranges , inspectors experienced. Yet considerations 
the sweep su that it will cross a highway of this sort were inadequate to provide the 
nd_ make it impossible for carts to small sum which was necessary to adjust 
while water is drawn, is an epitome of the | matters. Each individual concerned was en 
empire. she man who throws a seoop- ; tirely absorbed in seeing to it that he did 
full of dirty water on the dusty road, or a | nothing for which he was not paid, whether 
shovel half-full of earth uv a muddy one, | the village as a whole did or did not starve 
olding out his palm in exch case to tho | in consequence of his acts. It is a common 
next traveller as though benefactors to Chinese saying, that if three men ure 
their species such as hiniself ought , united in heart, ‘they can turn yellow earth 
to be rewarded at sight. An inn-keeper | to gold. This seems like a vigorous figure 
will not even fill up a deep hole at, of speech, but there is more truth in it 
the entrance to his hostelry, though he has | than at first appears. After oxtended 
visible evidence that other inns, that are | €xperience of their sucial relations, one 
unprovided with mud-holes, will draw away | does not wonder that the Chinese ‘erect 


his custom. Long lines of carts leave | temples to the three men who were the 
most famous examples in Chinese history 

protection, But | of « fraternal alliance, Chang Fei, Liu 
ifa party of bandits is discreet enough to | Pei, aud Kuan Yit, ‘The mutual suspicion 
attack the last cart, aud let the others Which has been so fully illustrated. yen- 
escape, it is the testimony of those who | erally prevents harmony vf action, although 
ought to know the facts, that the plun- | there may often be a high agree of ap- 
dering will go on unhindered, unless the | Parent unity, It is a popular adage that if 
unlucky carter happens to have some | the literary graduates of the first degree 
special connection with the others. | (lsiu ts*ai) were left undisturbed to get up 
It is a proverb current in Western lands, | rebellion, they could not accomplish it in 
that there is honour even among thieves. Aj three years. Absolute selfishness und 
similar code may prevail in China, for aught | mutual suspicion would ordinarily prevent 
that we know, but it is subject to some ; the enterprise from coming to a head, just 
peculiar variations, owing to the exigencies | #8 in the case uf the Tai Ping rebellion 
of Chinese judicial proceedings. Accounts | seltishnrss and suspicion ultimately caused 
published in the native papers, and as in a| the ruin of that formidable movement 
recent instance, in the Peking Gazette, show | Which seemed for more than a decade tu 
that it is a common proceeding on the part | threaten the very existence of the empire. 
| Rebellions ate indeed of constant vccur- 
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tempt felt by the Chinese for outsiders of | of the Chinese robbers, when oue of their 
their own race is conspicuously manifested ; number has been wounded or is otherwise 
in the southern provinces in the treatment , incapacitated from effective fight, fo kill 
uf the Hakkas—whose very name indicates | him, as the only way to make sure that he 
that they are ‘stranger-families.’ The | rill not testify against the vest. In Western 
mutual animosities of these immigrants lands, it is thought to be an argument for 
and of the natives of the south played an | favouring a scheme that it is evidently 
important part in the history of the great |for the general good. Individuals are 
‘Taiping rebellion, the leader of which was | occasionally found who are inaccessible 
sconsidered to be a Hakka. The Hakkas/to appeals based upon this claim, but 
seem to have come from the north at a! it must be peculiar community in 
remote time, and all certain trace of their | which the general level of public sentiment 
origin is lust. These fellows,” say the ; would allow to be thwarted a plan which 
Cantonese, ‘do not know who ‘their own | was manifestly for the public welfare, and 
ancestors were !”” which could do no one any harm. Yet we 

‘Au incidental but striking confirmation | know of a large port in China, where the 
vof the reality of the Chinese Prejudice | attempt to purchase ground for a native 








rence, as has already been remarked, but 
the wonder is that they are not far more 
numerous. Things niust have come to a 
‘desperate pass when the mass of the 
Chinese population deliberately defy the 
government. Even in cases of local dis- 
turbance, when there appears to the 





* Some years ago a publie-spirited forei 
resident of Cheloo found the road between 
his house and the settlement in a shockin, 
| condition, and set about repairing it himself. 

The petty magistrate sent orders to stop him, 
saying that the work belonged to the magis- 
trate and no one else was to do it. From that 
time to the present, nothing has been done 
about it. 
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Chinese to be no safety except such as may 
be got by the protection of earthen walls 
thrown up around villages, aud when the 
danger, being most imminent, require: 
instant action, it is sometimes difficult to 
secure Sufficient unanimity to make a wall 
possible. In one such case near to the 
writer's home, a large village disagreed, 
and actually separated into two sections, 
throwing up two distinct circumvallations, 
one for each end of the town, to the mutual 
inconvenience of each, and at a great addi 
tional expense. A conspicuous and typical 
instance of Chinese inability to combine 
successfully for the common welfare is 
afforded by the experience of a part of the 
province of Shantung, in the matter of its 
rain-tax. For many years abuses have 
een allowed, by which fractions of 
® pint or a peck (due at a fixed rate 
per acre), however small these fractions 
may be, are treated as if they were 
whole numbers of the next higher deno- 
inination. By this simple device, the 
aggregate amount of grain exacted’ from 
the people is euormously increased. Al- 
though it is very difficult to get matters of 
this sort brought to the attention of the 
authorities in Peking, since each interme- 
diate official blocks the way, the most inde- 
fatigable exertions on the part of a few 
persons, who were unquestionably possessed 
of acommendable amount of public spirit, 
have resulted in getting the complaint heard 
and judgment given. Imperative orders are 
known to have been sent from Peking to the 
provincial authorities, to have a stop put 
ut once to these extortions. But such is the 
proverbial collusion between all Chinese 
officials that in every case these peremptory 
orders have been suppressed at some point, 
or have been totally disregarded after they 
have been received, Experience of similar 
extortions elsewhere makes it altogether 
probable that if the people of the districts 
interested could but combine, they would 
ultimately be completely successful, and 
many lucrative posts would be vacated. 
But as it is, with every motive for such 
combination, there is no visible prospect 
that sufficient public spirit and harmony 
will ever be found to accomplish it. 

‘The relations of the nature of the govern- 
ment of China to the subjects under dis- 
cussion are numerous and important, but 
a full development of them would require 
much greater knowledge than we possess, 
und would besides occupy a volume. The 
subject of mutual responsibility has been 
already treated at length, and an effort 
made to do justice to its excellencies. But 
it must not be overlooked that it is also 
accompanied by grave evils, which were 
pointed out more than forty years ago by 
Mr. Thomas Taylor Meadows. If an officer 
is responsible for the existence of crimes 
which he does not find it easy to control, 
or of which he is ignorant till it is too 
late to prevent them, he will inevitably 
conceal the facts so as to screen himself. 
‘This is what constantly happens in all de- 
partments of the government, to the com- 
plote subversion of justice. Two additional 
evils connected with the official system 
have been noticed by every writer on 
China. 
independent salaries for the officers, whose 
allowances are so absurdly small that often 
they would not pay the expenses of t 
yamen for a day. Besides this, the of 
are subject to so many forfeitures ’ 

















One of them is the absence of | why 


cials 


ing squeezes and taking bribes arises from 
the fact that there is no other tcay by which 
@ magistrate can exist. In what has been al 
ready said of the comparative freedom from 
exaction enjoyed by the Chinese people, 
reference was made to the mass of the popu- 
lation, and not to those who fall within the 
cope of the official lassoc, which is very 
ely to strangle all that it encloses. 
\Ir is proverbially within the power of 
la district magistrate to exterminate 
la whole family, and how often this 
‘terrible power is exercised never | 
be known. Instances are continually comt- 
| ing to light, through documents published 
jin the Peking Gazette, as well as by the 
reports of foreigners scattered all over the 
eighteen provinces, showing that 
nese Government is at its worst, it is di 
cult to exaggerate its defects. The relation 
of the officers to one another is compen- 
diously expressed in the familiar adage, 
** the large fish eat the small fish, the small 
fish eat the water-insects, the water-insects 
the water-plants, ‘the water-plants 

ive on the mud.” ‘The same phenomenon, 
is aptly described in Swift's lines : 

“So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him pre; 

And these have smaller still to bite 

And so proceed ad inginitum.” 

A less widely known, Dut scarcely less 
pertinent aud highly metaphorical poetical 
juotation, epitomising the condition of the 
thinese government as it at present exists, 
is taken frow an otherwise unpublished 
contribution tu a widely circulated religious 
weekly of New York. The first stanza is 
as follows ; 

* High posts of dignity avd trust 

Preguant with tainted air, 

Are stagnant pools of sordid dust, 

Ly here, lu everywhere 

Space can be given but for two instances 
out of many, of the conspicuous absence of 
altruism on’ the part of the officials of 
China toward the people, whose ‘fathers 
and mothers’ they are supposed to be. 
One of these relates to the paren between 
the authorities and the worst classes of 
the people, when the latter are in league 
with the imscrupulous rich. Not many 
years ago, the Governor of the province of 
Hunan made a long report, which was 
published in the Gazette, embodying the 
results of his inquiries into a system of 
organised kidnapping and slavery existing 
in’ that province 
Yang. Several hundred coal mines, or 
‘holes,’ in that district are worked unt’” 
they are flooded, when it is neces 
to employ much’ labour to bail 
out. An extensive association 
‘Water Contract Hong,’ comp 
vilest elements of society, 
sums of money in gamblin- 
which in combination 
shops contrived not 
numbers of innoce 
means of existe’ 
to load ther 
interest op 
of escapi 
victior 
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vested great 

4g establishments, 
ith wine and eating 
- only to fleece large 
at people out of all their 
ace, but at the same time 
a down with heavy rates of 

- gambling debts, until in despair 
1g from their tormentors the poor 
.s were forced. to sell themselves, 
cn they were driven into the mines, 
vther persons were sometimes kidnapped 
for the same purpose. Over the entrance 
to these places of torture might well have 
been written the inscription which Dante 
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tr eeid that thug veret ie chat it| found at the mouth of hell, ‘Who enters 
Feaeeae reg arc” draw thelr jominal | here, leaves hope behind.” ‘The victims are 
F thou all beck again ir 2 Necessary | “stripped of every garment. they 


to 

each payment they would be 
process. The other vicir 
system is that conglor 
one office which Ted” 16, 
and a moral impor 
should be prope” 


rs it both a physical 








«fines, and at 
+ squeezed in the 
vas element in the 
aeration of duties in 


sibility that these duties 


even down to their shoes and are made to 
bail out the water in turn. This operation 
goes on day and night without intermission, 
and the cold and hunger they endure 
excites no pity in the hearts of their task- 
masters. If they show. the slightest 





1 


: ly discharged. A man who | symptoms of fatigue, they are beaten on 
ii at cece she civil and the criminal judge, | the back with wipe, and if they attempt 
fnissiongr'’, the coroner, and the tax com-| to escape, their feet are stabbed with 


cannot 


oe 


for a large and populous district, 
ibly attend to the details of all 
‘The absolute necessity for levy- 


knives. “The mines are dark and the 
atmosphere damp and chilly, while the 
nature of the work is so extraogdinarily 





the district of Let} ti 


painfal that the more weakly constitutions 
freqaently suecamb after halfa month of 
toil, while even the hardy find their feet 
mortify and their bellies swell after a few 
months of this treatment, They are not 
allowed to rest, and no medicinal remedies. 
are givon them: when they are sick, thei 
tormentors caltly sitting by, as they die 
before their eyes, A still “more heart- 
rending circumstance is the fact that when! 
the mines ceased to be worked in the: 
spring, the unhappy.‘ water-frogs’ who+ 
have managed to survive the horrors they 
have endured ‘are still detained by the: 
Water-Hongs in their dungeons, that they. 
may be available when she next’ season fors 
bailing water comes on. They have no* 
communication with the outside world, aud! 
in many ofthese mines some hundreds of 
or wretches must he annually done to: 
leath, while in, none is the mortality les: 
than some sqore or-so.a. year. When they 
div, they are buried in“some hale in the: 
uyountain side, and as thoir relatives and: 
frieuds know nothing of their fate, no re-- 
port of the deaths is made, or inquest heldl 
upon their bodies. Prohibition ‘has sue 
ceeded prohibition against indulgenov: in 
these barbarities, but the miners and Wa- 
ter-Hongs have hitherto managed to evade 
them. The prefect has, however, now sent. 
for the miners, and has distinctly forbidden 
the use of such names as * water-frogs,’ 
with the barbarities which they con- 
‘They have been made to sign a bond: 
undertaking to refrain from such practices 
in the future, and this boud has been plac- 
ed on record.” ‘The same memorial men- 
tions the existence in previous yeurs of, 
abuses of precisely this class, in the mines: 
to the west of Peking, Those who are: 
acquainted with Chiuese official life, willl 
perceive the meaning of the remark 
that while these practices have boen 
gs and again forbidden, the Water- 
longs and miners have ‘ managed to evade 
theme” The most careless reader mush be 
struck by the circumstance that the uuly 
provddonent dealt out to the authe‘es of this 
jong established and outrageo"ss system of 






































cruelty is a stern refusal t*, aitow them to 


call their Iubourers ‘wat op frogs’ in future, 
and requiring: their tye a bond 
Per astie not *2” wurder any more of then ! 
tional and) -ases are, they are still excep 
nd ical. ‘They involve but a com- 

* Jy small number of officials. Other 
ref ut taore instructive exemples of the 
Latment of its subjects by the govern- 
meut are seen on those numerous occasiuns, 
on which there is a maximum of danger 
from rebels, or of suffering from flood aud 
famine. ‘The instinct of self-preservation 
does of course lead to efforts to put dowtt 
every rebellion, and in the end these effurts 
always succeed. But in the meantime, for 
Tong petiods before the dilatory movements 
of the officials even bring relief in sight, the 
poor people suffer the miseries. And it nut 
unfrequently happens that the oppression 
of those sent to put down the uprising is 
fan evil sy much greater than the rebellivity 
that the poor people are driven in self- 
defence to juin the rebels. That local 
anarchy of the worst type may co-exist wits 
a government which is so strong as to be 
perfectly able to put down rebellions wher 
its strength is Frought to bear, is one 
of the strange phenomena of the Chinese 
Empire. Without specifying details, it 
must suffice to mention the siguifieant 
existence in such widely sundered pro- 
vinces as Shansi, Szechuan and Shantang, 
of great numbers of mountain fortresses, 
into which the people ma‘se a practice of 
retreating as svon a8 a period of lawlessness 
sets in, abandoning all that is not movable 
to the bands of pillagers. In some regione 
these forts on the tops of almost inaccessi- 
ble mountains are the most conspicuous 
objects in the landscape, and in sume of 
these enclosures, we have been assured, 
terrible massacres have taken place within 
the past quarter of a century. ‘The people 
have, learned ages ago that if it is desirable 
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‘toavoid extermination, it cau only be accom- 
plished by doing for themselves as well as 
they-cau what the Government ought to do 
for them. A similar spectacle is presented 
whenever river breaks its banks and 
fnundates a vast region. It is often not 
‘easy to secure remission of the taxes, even 
when the people have nothing to eat, and 
in the great majority of cases Government 
relief of the suffering region is apparently 
never thought of by any une. In the 
great fouds which have resulted from the 
changes of channel in the Yellow River 
within the past two years, and in the 
simultaneous famines in Honan, Anhui, 
Shantung, and Shingking, the Goverument 
has doue’ far more for relieving the suf- 
erers than it did in the great famine 
of 1877-78. But there are many reasons 
for suspecting that this relief—limited at 
best—is due to what some philosophers 
have termed “eulightened seltishuess,” 
und from a clearer perception than hereto- 
fore that, In levying taxes, out of nothing 
nothing comes. When the Director Gene- 
ral of the Yellow River, by whose exer- 
tions the seemingly impossible task of 
slosing the yreat breach has been accom- 
plished, suggests to the emperor that the 
only adequate method of dealing with the 
mighty problem presented by China's Sor- 
row is an extended survey, the proposi 
tion is rebuked as ‘premature and ostenta- 
tious’.” Enormous sums are lavished on an 
Imperial wedding, but no outlay is provi 
cd for the relief of three provinces ruined 
by the Yellow River. At the very 
when foreign funds were sent into famine- 
stricken districts, to buy grain for the 
relief of people who were” starving by 
hundreds of thousands, the Government 
was exporting grain from these same re- 
gions to be sent ty Peking as taxes. The 
people are constantly made to realise that 
the cullection of the government tax is the 
main feature in curtent history. If any 
part of this tax is remitted (in’considera- 
tion uf its being impossible to collet it), 
this is called ‘Twperial favour.’ During 
the late fainine in Shantung, a considerable 
number of district unyistrates holding posts 
adjacont to the regions where the crops 
bad wholly failed” issued proclamations 
poremptorily forbidding the sale of grain to 
outside distriets. ‘This action was taken be- 
cause it was feared that the sale of grain, to 
supply the natural demand in other quar- 
ters, inight increase the difticulty of collect- 
ing the grain-tax inthe regions where there 
was no famine, It was nothing to these 
magistrates that the poor people in the 
adjacent districts had nothing to eat, and 
were pulling down their houses, to get 
inoney to buy food, Considerations of this 
sort have little weight with Chinese ottici 
who have their own living to make and 
their superiors to satisfy. The vast masses 
of people driven from their home by the 
utter impossibility of secaring any food for 
themselves and their families drifted hith- 





























er and thither, begging as they went. | 


Considerable bodies of refugees of this sort, 
whose home was in the province of Shan- 
tung, having heard a rumour that, Iabonr was 
in demand’ in Shensi at a distance of 
journey of a month or two to the 
est, beut their weary footsteps in that 
direction. _Wheri they reached the bound- 
aries of Shensi, their arrival made a 
commotion. ‘The people petitioned the 
local magistrates against them, the local 
magistrates made representations to the 
Governor, and the Governor in turn com- 
municated with the Governor of Shantung. 
The latter oficial apologised for the 
irruption of his people, as if Shensi and 
Shantung had been different kingdoms, 
and a proclamation was issued notifying 
the natives of Shantung to keep out of 
other provinces where they are not wanted. 
If they have occasion tu starve to death, 
let them do it decently at their own 
homes, or as near to them as convenient. 
Occurrences of this sort, which are perfect- 
ly well known aud which excite no sur- 





prise in anyone but a foreigner, serve to 
ail once more to mind that passage in the 
Confucian Classics, which mentions that 
(theoretically) Within the Four Seas all 
are brethrer 
‘The relations of this subject to the inter- 
course between Chinese and foreigners are 
numerous and important. Human nature 
we need not pause to remark, is the same all 
over the world, but there are wide variations 
in the forms of its exhibition. Some of the 
most instructive of those exhibitions in 
China, as we have already mentioned, are 
to be met with in the relations between 
mastersand servants. That the Chinese are 
in many respects most excellent servants we 
not only admit but maintain against all 
comers. Some of the best uational char- 
acteristics, to which we have already devot- 
ed much space, are abundantly illustrated 
by Chinese servants. Many of them have 
a sense of intense loyalty to their masters, 
worthy of the feudal ages, and it is very 
common for women employed as nurses of 
young foreign children to become far more 
Xeachied to these infants than to their own. 
We have known a servant whose master 
had left China, and who, upon the return of 
his master temporarily, threw up all his en- 
gagements and devoted himself exclusively 
to this master’s interests during the time 
of his stay. Cases are known in which the 
same Chinese servant has been kept in 
employ by w foreign master for more than 
thirty years, But as there are certai 
of China which produce better 
others, so there are certain parts which 
produce better servants, and as some gene- 
rations have now elapsed since the demand 
for Chinese servants began, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the good qualities ha 
tended to survive. The best way to ascer- 
tain the real quality of the raw inaterial of 
which Chiva is full is to plunge into the 
“deep interior,’ and take fur servants whot- 
soever you can get. Thus doing, ove may 
be able to acquire a stock cf experience in 
a year, with which twenty years of life in 
a port could not for a moment compete. 
‘A person who had been engaged as table- 
doy, under these circumstances, was set to 
serve at a feast which was provided by a 
foreigner for a Chinese family party. During 
the progress of the meal, this individual 
appeared, leaving uo one to wait upon 
guests. Upon inquiry it was ascertained 
that he had ‘yone home.’ In response to 


























endowed with a melaucholy mien, explain- 
ed that he had guests at his house, and that 
Jit therefore became necessary for him to 
go and wait upon them! This is but a 
sample of instances in which there is the 
calm assumption on the part of a Chinese 
for whose time and service you have paid— 
notimprobablyinadvance—thathisinterests 
are the first to be considered. Being sent 
for to do a particular piece of work, he is 
found to have ‘gone home,’ with the message 
that he cannot come to-day, as he has an 
‘engagement.’ The topic of ‘flexible _in- 
flexibility,’ has already been, inadequately 
indeed, like most others, treated, but it is 
necessary to revert to it once again. So 
far as we are able to judge, this quality 
can only be scen to the best advantage in 
districts which are strictly rural ; but where 
it is found at all, it produces stalwart 
specimens adapted to win prizes in interna- 
tional exhibitions. The cook absolutely 
declines to wash his dish-towels in such a 
way that it is possible to determine whether 
he has done it at all. Tortures cannot 
force him to broil his beef-steak, if he has 
‘once become accustomed to fry it. If the 
fatal and mysterious element of ‘face’ 
enters into the matter, it is all up with the 
poor master, who must either yield the 
point or the servant. A good-natured 
tustic who knew how to cook, and 
who in emergencies did not disdain to 
wait at table, could not be induced to 
Keep away the flies from the same, during 
a trying period of the dog-days. After one 
or two mild waves of a fan, he gently but 














inquiries the next day, this man, who was | 


firmly retired to the kitchen. Crafty di- 
plomacy succeeded at length in eliciting 
the information that his objection to this 
particular form of exertion was based upow 
sound reasoning. Chinese play-actors are 
regarded as a low and depraved class of the 
community. Among play-actors the least 
respectable are those set to do the ‘stage 
| business’ of actingas lackeys, whisking a fly- 
brush, &e. In view of these associations, 
no self-respecting rustie could be found 
who would wield a fan over a dining table, 
though he might be induced to draw a rope 
which moves a ‘punkah’! The country boy 
a large part of whose time is spent with « 
basket on his back, roaming along the roads 
in quest of manure, when taken into a 
foreign family where he receives more 
money in a month than he ever owned in 
all his previous life, absolutely refuses to 
do such degrading work as emptying slop 
We have known repeated instances in 
which lads tov poor tu know whether they 
would have a regular meal three times 
day at their homes, have stod with inex- 
orable firmness on this detail and because 
of it have with apparent cheerfulness given 
up their places, Like the lady who refused 
to ‘smooth pillow cases’ on a Sunday, they 
felt obliged *to draw the line somewhere"; 
she drew hers at pillow-cases—they drew 
theirs at, slop-buckets. A foreigner once 
employed a city youth of a very firmly 
compacted character, who was told to 
wheel the baby-carriaye during an after- 
hoon walk of employers. Previous 
experience had made hint cautious about 
refusal, but compliance was out of the 
questicn. After a moment's hesitation he 
said that he would run out and call a 
}man who would do it. He was told that 
this was superfluous, as the master was 
fully equal to the task, and he could pay 
him! Accordingly, at the end of the month 
the sensitive youth was presented with his 
wages, less five-hunded cash, payment for 
the times when he had engaged his 
employer as a substitute! ‘This case. is 
mentioned to enforce the remark that 
‘face’ is at the bottom of many such 
ebullitions of obstinacy. Wheeling a buby- 
ge is a wowan's work, and tnust not 
he done by a man of lofty. self-respect. 
Yot this same sensitive individual, for a 
small extra payment, did all the tushing 
for the infant whom he could uot wheel in 
Jher carriage! To ‘cut off one's nose to 
spite one’s face’ is in China a proceeding 
tov common to attract the least attention. 
A boatman or a carter who is engaged to 
go wherever the foreigner who ives his 
boat may direct, sometimes positively 
| refuses to fulfil his contract. ‘The inflexible 
obstinacy of a Chinese carter on such ovea- 
sions isaptly illustrated by the behaviour of 
one of his mules, which on coming to a 
facticularly dusty place inthe road, lies 
jown with great deliberation to its dust- 
bath. ‘The carter meantime lashes the 
mule with his whip to the utmost limit of 
his strength, but in vain. The mule is us 
indifferent as if a fly were tickling it. In 
considering the phenomena to which this is 
analogous we have been frequently remind- 
ed of the caustic comments of De Quincey, 
in which, with a far too sweeping yeneralisa- 
tion, he’ affirms that the Chinese race is 
eudued with ‘an obstinacy like that of 
jmules.” ‘The Chinese are not obstinate 
like mules, for the mule does not 
ichange his mood, while the same ob- 
streperous carter who defies his employer 
Jin the middle of his journey, though ex- 
pressly warned that ‘his “wine-money” 
‘ll be wholly withheld should he persist, 
is at the end of the journey ready to spend 
‘half a day in pleading and in o-tous for 
| the favour which at a distance he treated 
with contemptuous scom, ‘That a traveller 
should havea written agreement with his 
carters, boatimen; etc., is a matter of or- 
jdinary prudence. As’ we have explained 
{in treating of the Chinese talent for mis- 
| understanding, no loophole for a possible 
misconstruction must be left open. And 
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yet, whatever his care on this point, money 
‘will probably make the foreigner in China 
more trouble than any other single caus 
+Money and clothes rule the world,’ says 
Chinese proverb, in a sense which seems 
to the foreigner new aud peculiar, No 
quotation from the classics is more fre- 
quently to be seen over the dours of 
Chinese shops than the words ‘Con- 
sider uprightness as gain.’ Viewed in 
the light of one’s ordinary experience in 
shops and out of them, few quotations will 
strike the etranger as combining toa greater 
degree the sober and the grotesque. To 
a Chinese for money is like inquiring 
if he has a central incisor tooth which he 
can conveniently spare. If one has business 
dealings with any Chinese, he is likely to 
be reminded of the school-boy’s erroneous 
formula, ‘Man is composed of water and 
avaricious tissue’. The Chinese are like 
children in respect to the undisguised pro- 
minence which they give to their own claims 
and desires. “Ihave heard that your cousin 
is married and settled in Japan” said a mo- 
ther to her daughter, “and that she is very 
happy.” “Bosh about ‘happy’” was theun- 
agmpathotio reply; “did she say anything 
about that Japanese doll [ want?” If a 
Chinese refuses money when it is offered 
to him, it is almost invariably for one of 
two reasons, either because he is afraid to 
take it, or far more probably because there 
is not enough of it. The famous Chinese 
officer Yang Chen, of the After Han 
dynasty, refused a bribe, aud when told 
that if he accepted it no one would know, 
replied ‘Heaven knows, Earth knows, 
you know and I know.”  Itis not unreaso1 
able to suppose that there may be Chinese 
at the present day who are as upright as 
Yang Chen, but if so they are at least 
known only to * Heaven’ and ‘Earth.’ 
Foran occidental to learn how to bargain 
with orientals, is # task involving much 
time. Boundless tact and infinite patience 
are the prime requisites. Not infrequently 
no bargain can be made, because between 
such intimate friends money must not be 
30 much as mentioned. But that is no 
guarantee that, when the time for payment 
comes at last, the same man who was so 
delicate in sensibilities that he could 
not bring himself to name any price at all 
will not raise a tempestuous disturbance, 
because he has not made so much by his 
generous refusal as he expected to do. In 
one of his volumes recording the process 
by which the ‘Congo Free State’ was 
opened, Stanley has given a description of 
his dealings with a certain native tribe. 
He had bought land for a station, which 
had afterwards been destroyed by the 
nativs This necessitated some retalia- 
tion, and a subsequent ‘peace’, followed 
by a gratuity on his part, to make 
the peace perpetual. Having’ previously 
exacted an indemnity from them, he now 
gave to each one of the fifteen chiefs and 
elders a piece of cloth and ten brass rods, 
amounting in value to much muro than the 
indemnity they had pai Then their 
greed showed ‘itself. Leaving their pre- 
sents on the ground, they went aside to 
hold fo palarer, after which one of them 
reported to Stanley. ‘Bula Mat 
(Breaker of Rocks) we have been consider. 
ing together, We are all of one mind, 
that you ought to give each of us two pieces 
of cloth and twenty brass rods to celebrate 
this peace.” “Take away the presents,” 
said Stanley to his servants. “It is 
he continued, waving his hand to 
the chiefs, ‘The land is yours. Take it ; 
we will depart forever. Iam tired of you.” 
Up sprang the chiefs. “No! no! no?” 
shouted one of them, arresting the ser- 
vant’s movement. ‘Stop! Be not angry 
with us ; this is the custom of the Wy-yanzi. 
If you had given us four thousand brass 
rods, we should have asked for ten thou- 
sand; if you had given us ten thousand, 
we should have asked for ten times that 
number. Do not leave us. Give us the 
cloth and the rods, and we will go and 

































































celebrate the peace. Does not Bula-Matari 
know the Wy-yanzi yet? Why, the greed 
of the Wy-yanzi is as insatiable as the 
appetite of the hippopotamus. Wy-yanzi 
love money too well to fight any more. So 
live in peace, and let your heart rest.” 

(To be continued.) 





| NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 

A letter from Canton says the Imperial 
Telegraph Board intend to establish a wire 
from Nan-huing Chow, Kuangtung, into 
the next proviuce on the north, Kiangsi, 
and that last month a wei-yiian'left with 
workmen and materials for the purpose. 
We hear the telegraph now reaches to Han- 
kwang in the Lienchow Prefecture, Canton, 
that there is no feeling against it now 
existing in the province. 

‘A man named Chu Ch‘ang-shéng recent- 
ly hired his own wife to a Ningpo man 
named Wang Ping-hiieh for a period of ten 
years for $130, ora dollar a month. The 
transaction was brought to light recentl 
by the evidence in s caso at the French 
Mixed Court. ‘The Hu Pao in a leader on 
the immorality of such business asserts that 
the practice is by no means unknown in the 
outlying towns and villages on the coast of 
Chékiang and Kiangsu. 

A fellow from Westem Chékiang, named Ah 
San (we have forgotten his family name), who 
used to be a boatman, but is now popularly 
supposed to make his living by picking up 
unconsidered trifles, and has several times 
got into trouble on that account, was lately 
suspected by the owner of a boat at Sinza 
of having taken some clothes from the boat. 
‘The bows-owner informed a native pol 
runner of his suspicions. Shortly after- 
wards the runmer met Ah San, and asked 
him point blank if he had stolen the clothes, 
which he indignantly denied.  ‘* Well,” 
said the runner, “I must take you before 
the mandarin and have the charge enqui 
into at any rate. Come along with me. 
Ah San refused to go, so the runner pro- 
ceeded to walk him off by force. Sudden- 
, when they had just arrived in front 
of a vegetable stall, Ah San snatched 
up a chopper, and’ chopped off a joint 
of one of the Angers of his own loft tiand, 
shouting, '* May I be like that finger if I 
stole the things ! blood flowed freely, 
and the runner hastily let go Ah San and 
went on his way.—Shen Pao. 

‘The Prefect of Ch‘so-chow Fu (near 
Swatow) is anxious to introduce the culti- 
vation of the mulberry and the production 
of silk into the region under his jurisdic- 
tion, In a proclamation to the people he 
assures them that sericulture will pay them 
a ten-fold return for any expenses in in- 
troducingit ; he reminds them that the cause 
of the superior wealth of Kiangsu and Ch3- 
kiang over other provinces is due to their 
silk cultivation ; and that in their own 
province, Kuangtung, the Shun-teh Hien 
is richer than all other districts from the 
same cause. 

‘The Emperor has intimated to the Board 
of Ceremonies, in reply to their enquiry 
conveyed to His Majesty, that the 21st Sep- 
tember is the day fixed this year for chang- 
ing the summer for the winter cap. 

‘More floods still are reported, this time 
from Hai-nivg Chow in Chékiang, in the 
Hangchow Prefecture. On August 22nd 
there was very violent wind and rain, and 
this continued till the 24th, when the rivers 
overflowed to a depth of 5'to 6 feet and did 
not return to their beds again till after the 
29th. Great destruction was caused to houses 
and crops, and many people were drown- 
ed.—Shén’ Pao. 

‘A Buddhist priest, during the recent hot 
weather, could be seen being promenaded 
in disgrace by the native police through the 
city of Hangchow, his bald head protruding 
through a broad ‘stiff collar formed by a 
pretty heavy wooden cangue, adored with 
the inscription “Oh Séng’ yn 
rascally priest on a walk through the 

































































‘board of her. 





streets.” His Reverence had been the day 
before on a begging quest through those 
same streets, and on being refused alms, in 
spite of his importunity, at a certain shop, 
had called in the aid, not of the secular 
arm, but of his two clerical fists against the 
chdurate shopman. Tt was the Siav-shan 
District Magistrate who was sending him 
round in this guise as a terrible example 
and warning, preceded by a man beating 
on a gong with measured blows, “Sea- 
sonable dainties,” said a native wag among 
the onlookers ; “a big water-melon on a 
square wooden platter.” This was prob- 
ably an irreverent allusion to the priest’s 
shaven head appearing above the eangue.— 
Hu Pao. 

Li Han-chang, newly-appointed Viceroy 
of the Two Kuang, was to hand over the 
Director-Generalship of Grain Transport 
to his successor Sung on the 11th Septem- 
ber and to proceed to Canton on the 16th 
September, while the new Director of Grain 
Transport will proceed to his post on the 
2th September. 

At Hankow on the Ist September there 
was a very cordial aud jovial gathering at 
the new Tea-traders’ Guild-house, when 
the foreign merchants and the Russian aud 
American Consuls (the British Consul was 
absent owing to indisposition) assembled to 
do honour to the hospitality of the native 
tea-nerchants by whose subscriptions, after 
being in building several years, the hand- 
some editice had been completed. There 
\d previously been religious ceremonies 
and theatricals lasting for several days 
among the natives, and this international 
dinner, was the ' culminating, ceremony 
of the ‘inauguration. Among the 40 or 50 
foreign guests were several ladies, and there 
was music from a stringed band.’ AC 8 pm. 
the Russian Consul, Mr, Dmitravaky (2), 
signed to the musicians to stop, and made & 
speech proporing the health of the Em- 
peror of China, Mr. Uh then replied 
toasting the various European and Amer 
can sovereigns or presidents of the nation- 
alities of the guests, who did not. leave till 
8 p.m.—Shén Pao, 

There have been extensive robberies of 

unpowder from the Government stores at 
Ranting, ond ight soldiers wore intely 
surprised climbing over a wall by means of 
ropes to steal the powder. One was shot, 
and ove captured, who was shortly after- 
wards executed,’ There had evidently 
been collusion on the part of those who 
were in guard over the powder, and the 
Shén Pao ina leader on the 12th September 
expatiates on the danger of these powder 
robberies for the peace of the country. 
Although in this case much of the stolen 
powder had been disposed of to cracker 
manufacturers, its destination is probably 
not always 80 innocent, and it may find its 
way to the hands of the rowdies called hiug- 
sing (FF %) at Tientsin, ts‘ing-p'i (BE MB) at 
Yangehow, and lin-many (fA) at Shang- 
hai, Lately ata village in theSin-Ning Hien, 
Kuangtung, two clans called Li and’ Lin 
are said to have thrown up ‘fortifications 
to resist each other in a raging feud which 
has been going on for some time, and 
which troops have gone to repress. Where 
there are forts, says the Shén Puo, they 
wust have powder, and it ought not to be 
so easily procurable. The practice of 
young aien of means carrying revolvers as 
toys vught also to be stopped. 

‘A British Missionary, Mr. Mei (2) of 
Hankow, left Hankow lately in a buat with 
two Chinese to sell books and tracts in the 
country, When they arrived at a place 
called Ts‘ing-shan, in the Kiang-hia District 
some 30 li from Wu-chang Fu, the capital 
of Hupeh, they anchored for the night. 
At one in the morning a native sempan, 
came alongside, with four thieves on 

‘They forced the mission 
boat's hatches up, and were eloping with a 
box, when the missionary, aroused from 
his’ slumbers, seized hold of the box 
and tried to wrest it from them. Then 
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came a fierce tug of war, ending by the| Seigel’s Operating Pills are 
missionary being dragged out still sticking 


te eh tee At last he had te | the best family physic thathas ever been 
fee go, as he found himself falling into the | discovered. They cleanse the bowels 
water. His boatman in the meantime was ’ from all irritating substances, and leave 
fighting the robbers with an oar, but get- | 46m in a healthy condition. 


ting an ugly knock on the foot, he also | 
The best remedy extant for the bane 


had to retreat into the cabin, and the thieves 
rowed away. The missionary informed ‘ of onr lives—constipation and sluggish 
liver. 


the men on a revenue junk, and hearing the 
officer was on shore went there to tell him 

These Pills prevent fevers and all 
jkinds of sickness, by removing all 


the case, but on shore, he heard the officer 
wasat Wu-ch‘ang Fu, At last his clerk was 
revailed upon to take action, and he | Ki 

booed the watchmen, while the mis-; poisonous matter from the bowels. 
sionary returned on foot to Hankow the | They operate briskl i ith. 
same night and informed the British Con- | rid wperabe betikly, yokanibdly, with 
aul, The property lost is valued at about | OW any pain. 

fifty dollars. —Hu Fao. | If yon take a severe cold, and are 


By a letter received from Téungehow on | thy, “i vith pain’ 
ox? Sgetter received. from. T'ungchow of threatened with a fever, with pains in the 


stated there in official circles that the cost‘ head, back, and limbs, one or two doses 
of the contemplated railway from Lukow of Seigel’s Operating Pills 


‘ino, (a place lying west of Peking, at which | yy % 
ze pid oon ee tne haw}, Gate) | Will break up the cold and prevent the 


to Hanhow in Hupeh, a aisene of about i fever. 

3, qi estimated at 16,000,000 taels. | vi a 

The building of the Southern section wil} 4 Coated tongne, with a brackish 
taste, is caused by foul matter in the 


be under the control of Viceroy Chan; 

Out-tongs that oe the Near a section will stomach. A few doses of Seigel’s 
e in the care of Viceroy Li Hung-chang. | F 

Beeps are, itis stated, te be taken ‘without | Operating Pills will cleanse the 
delay to cary the project into exceution, stomach, remove the bad taste, and 

ere have been rumours lately at Han- ra it sith it bri 

kow of a serious disturbance caused by aaa bees appetite, and with it bring 
local rowdies at a town within the Prefec- | 800d health, 

tural district of Ichang, Assistance issaid to} Oftentimes disease, or partially de- 

have been telegraphed for by the local | eased food, causes sickness, nansea, and 

civil and military authorities, and it is even | : J 

rumoured now that the steamers starting , diarrhoea. If the bowels are cleansed 

from Hankow for Ichang have judged #| trom this impnrity with a dose of 
rudlent to postpone the voyage, . 

Pat Keiushan, a lofty hill near Kelung, | S¢#8@l's Operating Pills, these 

North Formosa, whence a magniticent view | disagreeable effects will vanisb,and good 

of islands seawards and villages inland is | health will result. 


obtained, land having been unauthorised- | Pe 
told Co foreigners by the local natives | S@igel’s Operating Pills pre- 


I 

the gentry have petitioned the authorities vent ill-effects from excess in eating or 

to take steps, as they do not like tosee drinking. A good dose at bedtime 

foreigners established in this particular | 4)... cam 8G foe’ busineas 4a thi 

spot.—Shén Pao. | renders a person fit for business in the 
‘The Taotai Kung left on the 12th Sep- | morning. 


tember for Nanking by steamer. It is said | i eine Si YS 
the reason of his visit is to offer his con-| These Pills, being Sagar-coated, are 
gratulations to the Viceroy Tséng on the! pleasant to take. The disagreeable 


occasion of His Excellency's birthday. | taste common to most pills is obviated. 
‘Two thousand houses were burnt in the 

fecent fre at Foochow, and three lives | FOR SALE BY ALL CHEMISTS, 
Kasinination Bail the abode of skein, | DRUGGISTS, & MEDICINE VENDORS 

PROPRIETORS: 
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and that whenever the Hall doors are! 
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apened there is sure to be a big fire | 
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outaide. —Hu Pao, 
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10 THE DEAF.—A Person cured of 

Deafness and noises in the head of 

93 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 

send a description of it FREE to any Person 

| who applies to Nictotsox, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. 
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FOR CONSTIPATION, | Shanghai, the wife of L. Prarr, of a son. 
SLUGGISH LIVER, &c.,| 2am 


DEATHS. 
At 11, Old China Street, Shanghai, on the 
NLIKE many kinds of cathartic | 2h Sepismber 1889, Ninutast Basss (Lower 
medicines, do not make you feel| At the General Hospital, Shanghai, on the 
worse before you feel better. Their | 
operation is gentle, but thorongh, and | 
nnattended with disagreeable effects, 











(ate Master American Lorcha Kung Tai), 
aged 57 years. 

‘At the Shanghai General Hospital, on the 
Lith September, 1889, ALeXaxDER McCar- 
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12th September, 1889, CHaRtes Hexry Ssurit 
such as nausea, griping pains, &c. 


pry (Upper Yangtze Pilot), aged 60 years, 


estimated. 
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SHANGHAL, 14th September, 1889. 
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Stock, yer shave, an por spe onareree ot Quotations 
‘ast report! 
BANK. | Ts 
Hongkong and $ i Banking Corporatic . 62% prem, 253,67 
New Oriental Buu's : > £13.6.0 B25 
| 
Shanghai Boat Cy ” | 84.00 
Ind-Ching Sean Ni 7 35.00 
” aesees 400.00 
‘Surwl Soe olan 66.04 
Lighter Coup : esse | 130.00 
349, 388.00 
sie 76.00 
Shanghai Gax Company 57 ay 182.50 
Frowch Gas Company , 7.93 ” 145.00 
INSURANCE (Aa ine. : 
nyany, Limited " 1 89.13 
Peete 335.00 
” sco 73.00 
° ie 8900 
mj e186 113.15 
408) | $188,800 | WL 
873 ga 1752 
6.38 39 277.40 
i 6.87 ifn” 62.05 
ny, Limived $18.70 13.50 
surance Company, Limited 0 Sie50 12°05, 
WHARES. 
Wharf Comps 490 4, : 210.00 
woo 35.00 
Pootung Wharf and Gu: i 941) : 85.00 
Hongkoug & Kowloon \ dodown Co., Lit 261 gio 124 10 
MINING. 
jan Mining Company 225.00 
220 0) 
83 
547 
CARGO BOATS. | 
Shanghai Cargo Bont Company 14.00 170.00 
Co-operative Cargo Boat Compas 367 30.00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Shanghai Waterworks’ Company, Limi 146 60 
Shanghai Water work tis h70t 
Perak Sugar Cultivation Company, 24.00 
Hall & Holtz Co-operative Comyany, Limited 30.00 
Japan Brewery Company, Limited... 
New Shanghai Electric Company, Li 100/00 
Shanghai Land Investment pany, Lin ted. 37.00 
J. Liewelly & Company, Limited, eee 
LOANS. 
Shanghai Municipal Debentares—Loan 1883 .. 












1885 









team Navigati 
Tmneri»! Loau of 1854 B 
18840 

1886 E 











* Including premiums au risks current at date of last report, aud returos payable to contributors, + E: elusive of accrued interest, 
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The H.-C. Berald and S. C. & C. Gasette. Serr. 14, 1889. 












Class Credits to Banks, 4 m: 
Sha. a 36 
Documentar 
Ra, 3104. 

Tuterost, mace 1.5. 





Bills, 4 mouths, 


6 months’ sight, 4s, 321, @ 324, 





Baxxs.—Hongkong & Shanghai Bu 





Docxs.—Pootunga ba 








COMMERGIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


io Transfers, 44. 234. 
ht, da, 3hd. a 3§ 


On 


l4rH Seprswper, 1889. 





Beak 1, 4s. 23d. 
6 mouths’ sight, 4s. 34 
Paris—Docamentary Bills, 4 monthe’ 








Bauk Bill 
Documentary Bill 


a 3a, 
ight, 5.44; 6 month 





4 months! aight, 4s, 33d. Firat 
4 mont) sight, 4a, 
ight, 5.47, On New York— 








Ou Hongkang—Bauk demand, 278%. Ou Bomibey—Telegraphic Transfers, Rs, 310}; Catoutt: 


uking Cor poration. —Our market haa bi 
ares have been sold at 178 per cent. premium to 1744 per cet 

there on 30th September at 175 to 173 per cent. premium. 
been sold at $25. 


SHAKES, 








premium, and shares ha 
‘he market is uow stronger. 





ullion—Gold Bare, Peking 978 touch, #230. Bar Silver, 111.20. Mexican Dollars, 


335. Copper Cash, 1,380. Native 





drooping, in sympathy with the Hongkong market, Cash 
‘been purchased from Hongkong for delivery 


Gas.—Shanghais have been placed at $185, and Campaguie du Gaz shares at $1473. ‘The latter are wanted at that rate, 





Marie [Nsur. 
presented and p: 
$661,276.98. which 

tous term by $28,604.63, 
‘This balance 




















Uw 





Land Investment a) 


cF.—China Traders’ Insurance Co., 

wed at the Anpual Meeting of Shareholders held 
‘$35,463.48 lose than thone of the previons ye 
‘The balance of Profit and Loss Account is $443,343.91, $92, 
iat buted ax follows :—A dividend of 15 per cent. to sharehold 
000,00, and $23,134.91 are carried forws 


but 


laced at £175 to 
Perak Sugar Cultivation 
at 374 for delivery on 30th Se, tember, aud Sha 


Ld.—Tue Directors’ Report 





ad the Le 











a 
held for hig 





1d at $2124, to F215. 
a 





and £180 for deliv 







Selamas, $2 paid uy, 


Accounte for the y 
Hongkong on the 9:h current, 






loltz Co-operative 





ling 30th April last 


‘The wet premiums amount to 





paid amount to $106,173.08, and exceed thowe of the 
less th 

$120,000.00, a Return of 15 per cent, on 
—Shares are off-ring at $80 cum dividend. —Busiuess has been di 
uz at $100, Cantons are obtainable at $137}. 
— Salen are reported of Hougkonys at $385 for delivery ou the 21st curreut and 386 for ‘elivery on the 30th current, 
iingapores S16. 

Shanghai und Hongkew Wharf shares have Ws 
‘heridans are wanted at ‘$220, 


n was available 





30th April, 





North 






at £28, Shanghui 
at 7524 cash, 








SHA 











eres ren base Rerorr 





| Last Divivenn, &e, | 


Cas Quor 





ONS 








When pa, 
or due, 











Bank 











































' 
| 
#12 | 






























































































































































\ Taols, 
Hongkong & Shanglai Ban 60,000 | $125 $4.400,000 $70,307 32/0Junesy 6 Auy.no} 17892 yr) 860848 
New Oriental Bank Corp., La! 54,700! £10 £10 ££170,416.4 6 22,511.12.1)/81 Bar. 89) 9 July 89) £109 60.96 
| 1,000! 100 | 2100 4£2,488.70/31 Dre. 8, 11 Jan, 99) 
‘| 49.589 | £10 | £10 22,445.16.10 £1, 606.14.9)31 Dec. 88 12 July 89) 
150 | °¥1,000 | $1,000 $41,000,030 Junesy, 26 July 83 
Chins Shippe $662 £20 | £13 £33,426.9.10 2,526, 10.6 )31 Dee. 87 1 Jun. 89) 
‘Taku Tug and Lighter Co 2,500 ¥100| F100 430,000.00 $93, 582.97'31 Dee, 88; 8 Feb. 89) 
lock. 
Alanglat Dock Co. 440-2500 | 500 718,000° 4852 77:0 Juvess! 5 July 89) 
Footing Bock Co, $60 100) 4100 $112,458 70/11 Dec. 88) 14 Jan, §8| 
Gas, | 
Sshanghal Gas ¢ 2,000 100! 100 270,000.00 2 2,254.96:11 Hee. 88) 9 July so 
OO F100 | 2100 © 449,687.18“ "489 9 $1 Dec. 85) July 89 
i ' | i 
24,000 $83.33 | $25 650,000.00 $231,343 91/0 Apl. B9) $77.50 
5,000 £200 | 80.36/31 Deo. 88) ‘4 
10,000 $250 $100.00 
8,000 "£25 | i 
1,800 $1,000 $155 
10,000 $250 | Sep. 28) $137.50 
30,000 $100 | Dec. 88: TsAj iso} $25 
8,000 7 43iar.s9) $385.00 | 
~ | 20.000 g 3 G Mar. so} £84.50 
.| 20,000 $13,000.00. 21 $18.50 
29,176 $20 211,075.91, $132,207 $16 
2.867 #100 487,589.75) ¥1,786.71/1 Deo. 88 
R 2100 350] ¥50 $3,449.46) eseis.ailst 0. 
Peotung Win 2,300 ‘$100 ‘3100 912,000, 41.949.08)5 
Hongkong and Kowloon Wharf) 
and Godown Co, Limited,.| 17,000, gi0v| 100... +5% |6Mar. 99 
Mining. 1 
% 1100 T100 | 929,125 85, fst Jan sy 195 [23 Apl. 89. 
Ho | ‘F100 31 Jar. $9 33 [31 Dec. 87 
2 : | Firstlyen, 
8) Firotlyenr, 
; | ' 
nghai Ca $200 | $200. $3.003.47) ¥2,834.25)41 Dee. 88. 2 Aug. 89 
erative Cargo Boat $100} $100 = $2,000.06) 41,781.79)a1 Dec. 88, 128 Feb. $9 
| 
Shanghai Waterworke £20) £20 -£5,000.00] £1,304.9.16/81 Dec. 87 1 Aug. 89 
Do. New £20) £15 a oe 1 Ang 89 
Perk Sugar Cultivati 350! 450 |3'912.333.60'31 Dee. 88) None. 
Hall & Holtz Co: $50 | $50 |915,600-00) 3 Feb. 39 1 May §8 
Japan Brewery g100| sho < 
New sh: Tio | F100 
3505 530 
1,200 100 | 100 
1su0 $50} —¥50 52.50 
LOANS, wnt of Loan,, Outetanding, “| When Payable, Closing. 
Shanghai Mun, Delewtuvee—laene 1883 245,000.00 Ti | Dee. & June, F105 nom, 
Do. 1885 30,000. 1% Do. F105 4, 
y 1888 ——-¥70,0°0.00 6% Do. S103 
Merchants! SN. Co, Debentures 7% | Quarterly 64 
é 4Q0 | Tdun 
1. Governme i8s4B sZ 30th 
‘lo, 1884 € 700.14 ). Se 15th Vet 
ao. 1886 E,_S. $767,200.00. $751,200.00 7% | Mar, & Sept. 














. i For quarter year. + For year, ¢ A deficit, § Heserve for equalization of dividends, (a) Exclusive of accrued interest, 
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